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S A CONSTRUCTIVE hobby 

and as a recreation—as an avo- 

sation—gardening has long en- 

joyed a noble heritage. Today 
there are more devotees than at any other 
time, and, borrowing the simile of the 
rolling snowball, it gathers more adher- 
ents with each successive year. As a con- 
struetive hobby it is exceptional in that 
the true gardener experiences thrills of 
anticipation as great as (and even some- 
times greater than) the achievements and 
realization. 

No other hobby is so definite a contribu- 
tion to communal welfare, and it spreads 
by example. <A well-kept, interesting gar- 
den established in a neighborhood stimu- 
lates emulation. And I say “emulation” 
very definitely rather than mere imitation. 
Well-gardened communities are good 
places to live in; for although it may not 
be consciously accepted, the feeling of 
sheer beauty and comfort in living that 
comes with the well-gardened home, ex- 
cites and stimulates and at the same time 
satisfies. Each individual’ plant lover and 
flower grower can add greatly to the prac- 
tical “uplift” in his own community by 
keeping a well ordered garden—be it only 
a few shrubs in a more or less conven- 
tional foundation planting set on a well- 
kept lawn. 

Gardening is a constructive hobby in 
that the result from the effort that is put 
into the making of a garden and the 
planting of shrubs and trees and flowers 
with time. Plants given a 
chanee to live and grow at all increase 
in size and beauty. 

It is as a practical guide and friendly 
helper to those home-owners, plant lovers 
and amateur gardeners everywhere that 
THE FLoweEeR GROWER was established in 
the past in sympathy with the wide-spread 
interest of this exciting and creative 
hobby, and it will continue on this path 
in the future. 

I wish greatly that the opportunity 
might be given to me to visit personally 
with each one of that we 


improves 


you readers; 
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could chat together about the happenings 
in your garden; that we could gloat over 
the triumphs and commiserate over the 
apparent failures. Of course there are 
failures—or what we look upon as fail- 
ures—in any garden enterprise. One of 
the greatest excitements, in fact, that 
comes to any gardener is the seasonal 
vagaries and the call for exercising in- 
genuity to make the best of seemingly 
adverse conditions; and perhaps convert- 
ing them into even greater triumphs. 

I cannot visit each one of you in your 
own individual home garden, but I ean, 
and hope to, cooperate with you, one and 
all, in bringing together the great multi- 
tude of flower growing garden lovers who 
would commune with each other over their 
mutual triumphs and trials. To this end, 
THE FLOWER GROWER is designed to be a 
helpful, friendly companion in the things 
of the outdoors. 


ROGRESS is always being made. Not 

alone is it that new plants are in- 
troduced into cultivation or commeree, 
new plants from foreign lands, but there 
is also (and perhaps even more exciting 
to the great majority of gardeners), the 
constant steady—at times surprising— 
advances that are being made by the in- 


troduction of new varieties of old fa- 
vorites. New varieties that show new 
blendings of desirable characteristies, 


larger or more refined flowers, more bril- 
liant combinations of colors, dwarfness 
where unwieldy tallness used to be; 
better adaptation to different soils, sites 
and conditions. 

Do you doubt that progress has been 
made and is being made? Just turn back 
the page of time for a decade or so and 
think what the differences are between 
what have been and the varieties that we 
have now available in such populous gar- 
den groups as, Gladiolus, Dahlias, Asters, 
Roses, Iris, Sweet Peas; even the slow 
evolving Peony. But why enumerate in- 
dividually? These are merely outstand- 
ing examples and it is the purpose of 
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THE FLoOwer Grower to keep in intimate 
contact with the steps of that 
are being made and to bring to the plant 
loving publie the actualities of the oppor- 
tunities that are before them. 

In the recent December issue, the mod- 
ern Dahlia offerings were reviewed. In 


progress 


January, an appraisal of the newer in- 
troductions in annual flowers, and in the 
current issue there are surveys of hap- 
penings among Gladiolus, and in the new- 
er perennials for the hardy garden. 
These are typical of what this magazine 
will strive to attain with each group of 
plants and favorite flowers as the season 
rolls along. 


ARDENERS are naturally gregarious. 

They like to meet together and talk 
over things, but distance and other handi- 
caps prevent the majority from a very 
wide interchange of thought with their 
more or less distant fellows through actual 
personal contacts. 

The columns of THE FLOWER GROWER 
offer an opportunity for a common meet- 
ing ground for such a multitude of minds, 
and we hope that you, members of THE 
FLOWER GROWER family, will come for- 
ward in the spirit of cooperative discus- 
sion and enlightenment of your fellow 
gardeners everywhere. Tell others of 
your experiences, your observations. Tell 
your flower growing friends about the 
different kinds and varieties that have 
given you the most satisfaction, and why, 
and how. 


(; ARDENING is not a statie thing. It 

is always changing, from the mere 
fact that gardening is dependent upon a 
happy combination of so many varying 
conflicting factors—soil, weather, climate, 
sunshine, rain, ete. No two seasons are 
alike, nor no two gardens in the 


same 
neighborhood, or even adjoining each 


other. 

So, come forward and tell out of your 
own observation what you think may be 
a help to your neighbor, near or distant. 








I also hope that next to being able to 
visit each one of my readers individually 
that you will visit with me in a reverse 
way, through correspondence. Let me 
I shall be glad also to 
feel that you will let me visit in your 
garden by letting me see pictures of what 
you have and where you live and remem- 
ber that other readers, elsewhere, would 
perhaps like to know something of your 


hear from you. 


gardens, too. 

With the help of the readers of THE 
Lower Grower we ean indeed partici- 
pate somewhat in a pictorial tour of gar- 
dens in various parts of the country. 

The year 1937 opens auspiciously for 
more and better gardens. Commercial af- 
fairs are nationally more stabilized. In 
the period that has passed people learned 
in one way or another something about 
the real joy to be had from recreation 
in the garden. And, so, we look forward 
in the light of the experiences gained 
and the stimulus established to thrilling 
delights in the garden of each and every 
one of you. 

LEONARD BARRON 


The Great Spring Flower Shows 

ONCE AGAIN we approach the season of 
the great floral festivals and gala shows 
that signalize the awakening of a new 
season of activities for the garden lover. 
The big flower shows in the several im- 
portant Eastern cities have become firmly 
established events that are looked forward 
to with enthusiasm and high expectancy; 
and always to the visitor there is the 
thrill that comes with the advance mes- 
sage of spring’s awakening. 

The great International Show in New 
York City opens at the Grand Central 
Palace, March 15th, running through to 
the 20th, inclusive, and (as hitherto) is 
sponsored by the Horticultural Society of 
New York and the New York Florists 
Club with the active cooperation and par- 
ticipation of the Garden Club of America 
and groups of the Federated Garden 
Clubs. The New York International has 
become the mecea for gardeti loving pil- 
grims, not only of the immediate sur- 
rounding region, but it is a magnet that 
draws the multitude from all parts of the 
country. At the New York International 
you meet nearly everybody. 

The opening event of the season’s fes- 
tivals is in the Commercial Museum 
Building in Philadelphia and is partici- 
pated in by the Pennsylvania Hortieul- 
tural Society, groups of the Garden Clubs 
of the region, and florists’ organizations, 
ete. It has a character all its own, the 
building itself adding materially in pro- 
viding spectacular, lonz vistas, 

Then we go to Boston, March 12th to 
18th, where the Massachusetts Hortieul- 
tural Society holds its spring show in the 
Mechanics Building. Again, as is now 


the case with all these big regional shows, 
the Garden Club groups of the district co- 
operating and contributing greatly to the 
success. Boston is always distinguished 
for unusual plants of exceptional in- 
terest. The North American Show at De- 
troit, Michigan, in Convention Hall, dates 
November 14th to 21st. It is the last of 
the early group. 

Then, after a short lull, to span the 
Easter period, the big exhibition spon- 
sored by the Garden Clubs of Illinois 
opens at the Navy Pier in Chicago, April 
3d to 11th. 

The peripatetic National Flower Show 
of the Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Hortienlturists this year 
visits Milwaukee, Wisconsin, from April 
10th to 18th. This National show is the 
great pioneer organization which has been 
so largely responsible for the permanent 
establishment of the exhibitions in the 
other centers. The National show makes 
different locations in succeeding seasons. 

The overlapping of dates ‘w:th the 
earlier shows in the East, although some- 
what eonfounding to the flower loving 
enthusiast who would like to visit all the 
exhibitions is, however, inevitable. Show 
dates are predicated to a large degree on 
the Easter flower markets, so that the 
trade growers may participate adequately. 
On the other hand, the overlapping of the 
dates offers opportunity to the traveler 
from a distance to visit at least two, and 
perhaps three, of the exhibitions without 
waiting time between. 


Natchez Garden Club Pilgrimage 


THE ANNUAL showing of the gardens 
of the Old South when they are bedecked 
with their spring-time glory of Azaleas 
and Camellias offers the occasion of the 
Sixth Annual Pilgrimage of the Garden 
Club of Natchez, Mississippi, March 14th 
to 21st. At the same time, many of the 
historic mansions of the city are open to 
visitors. Pageants, illuminated tableaus 
and other spectacular settings are intro- 
duced in a recreation of antebellum days 
and the historic atmosphere of the Old 
South. Mrs. Hubert Barnum is presi- 
dent of the Pilgrimage Garden Club. 


American Dahlia Society 


NEW TRUSTEES were elected at a recent 
meeting of the executive committee to fill 
the vacancies caused by normal expiration 
and death. The new trustees are, George 
Fraser (Connecticut) former president, 
in the regular course of procedure; 
Leonard Barron (New York) succeeding 
Dr. Marshall A. Howe; and T. Leavitt 
(Massachusetts) sueceeding Derrill Hart. 


Dahlias for the World’s Fair 


Pians are taking definite shape for 
a Dahlia and Fall flower show, truly 
international in scope, to be held in con- 
nection with the American Dahlia So- 


ciety’s 25th annual exhibition and the 
New York World’s Fair of 1939. 

On the grounds of the World’s Fair, 
the American Dahlia Society will spon- 
sor a garden containing 10,000 Dahlia 
plants, selected from the introductions 
of the world’s growers. To be selected 
for planting in this Garden, a Dahlia 
must meet the exacting requirements, 
and judging, of a committee consisting 
of some of the leading dahlia experts 
of America and Europe. 

The American Dahlia Society is send- 
ing one of its former Presidents, Mr. 
Thomas Leavitt, abroad this Summer to 
make definite arrangements with the for- 
eign Dahlia growers for their participa- 
tion in this event. 


Play for a Drought, Always 


IN MANY ways last year (1936) was 
an unusual year for vegetable growers, 
says Prof. G. J. Raleigh of the New 
York State College of Agriculture. The 
most unusual thing was the relatively low 
amount of rainfall in many sections, 
which is one of the main causes of low 
yields, and the flower borders, as many of 
our readers know, suffered in the same 
way. The only safe way to proceed at 
any time is to anticipate a dry year and 
to plan to conserve soil moisture. No 
harm will be done if ample rains come. 

The rye cover crop did a great deal 
more harm than good in many cases the 
past year, says Professor Raleigh, because 
it was plowed under too late This, together 
with allowing weeds to grow too long in 
the spring, helped to dry out the soil. If 
the rye had been dug under early enough, 
the difficulty could have been avoided. 

In one way, 1936 was similar to other 
years. Gardeners who studied their prob- 
lems were the ones who best met unfavor- 
able conditions. During the winter lull 
it is a good idea to read some of the 
books, bulletins, and magazines for new 
ideas that may be applied next season 
and in future years. 


A Season’s Beginning 


THE Fepsruary activities represent the 
beginning of the gardener’s year. Begin 
right then, by recording what you do in 
your garden diary. It will be interestinz 
next July to know the exact number of 
weeks from seed planting to first bloom, 
and will be even more worth while to be 
able to compare the results of one year 
with those of another, when you have 
kept an active record for several seasons. 


Foretasting the Next Issue 


THe Marcu issue of THe FLower 
GrowER will have an editorial survey of 
the Rose Novelties of the season. Just 
to give a further foretaste. J. E. Spingarn 
writes on his favorites, Clematis—Jan 
DeGraaff has a word on Daffodils—and 
from the pen of Morgan T. Riley an 
analysis of What’s Popular in Dahlias. 
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Some Outstanding 
NEWER HARDY PERENNIALS 


An appraisal of the qualities and 
uses of the Recent Introductions 


HERE is good news, indeed, in 
this Spring’s announcements for 
those who enjoy the adventure of 
keeping their gardens and flower borders 
up-to-date; as also for the many who 
this this year are, for the first time, 
planting new gardens in new homes. 
There is however little sense in getting 
a “new” flower just because it is new. 
A certain type of gardener, to be sure— 
found most frequently in garden clubs 
where social prestige is quite as much a 


consideration as horticultural prowess 
—always likes to be able to boast of be- 
ing the first in her group to grow this 
or that “novelty.” But this is not a 
sound basis on which to make selections 
of the new things. Choice should be 
made because the particular plant or 
flower definitely adds something which 
the garden now lacks, or to supersede 
existing kinds of varieties which are not 
wholly satisfactory in some respects. 
One may have, for instance, an 


F.F.ROCKWELL = 074" 


Garden Fditor 
Times 


such substantial character. As they find 
their way into general use, they are grad- 
ually bringing us finer and more varied 
gardens than we have ever had before. 
And jt is a matter of satisfaction that a 
great many of these new things are orig- 
inated on “this side of the water”—not 
quite so high a percentage as 
the annuals, perhaps, but enough to 
assure us that American varieties for 
American gardens are an accomplished 
reality. This is not a matter of silly 


among 





























Delphinium Giant Pacific Hybrids 
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Senecio confusus; orange 


Anchusa which is kept for its unmated 
color, despite a ragged and weedy 
growth. When perhaps a neater grow- 
ing, more compact form appears, there 
is a definite advantage in obtaining it. 
The same is true when, in addition to the 
lovely but tall-growing Hardy Asters 
with which we have so long been familiar, 
there suddenly appear Dwarf forms that 
can be used where the older sorts could 
not be used conveniently. 


Such advances as these constitute 
genuine, practical improvements, and 


often are decidedly more important, in 
the garden, than much more sensational 
and spectacular introductions repre- 
sented in greater size of individual 
flowers, new color combinations, and the 
like. 

A great many of the new perennials 
of this season—and of the last year or 
two, also—are improvements of just 


Helenium Chipperfield 


national pride—for horticulture knows 
and should know no border lines—but it 
is just plain common sense that varieties 
originated here should, as a rule, better 
fit American conditions, 

In looking over the newer perennials 
one is struck with the number of them 
that are especially desirable for cut 
flowers. This is a happy happening, for 
more and more gardeners are learning to 
enjoy their flowers indoors as well as 
out. Certain horticultural authorities 
often tend to disparage, even to ridicule, 
the increasing interest in the, as yet, 
new “art” of flower arrangement. The 
pleasure to be had from indoor floral 
decorations is twice as great when the 
flowers are all from one’s own garden, 
and many women these days select their 
plants with a definite view as to their 
value for cutting as well as for garden 
display. 


59 
















Anemone September Charm 


Last year a limited number of 
were able to secure the lovely—and very 
appropriately named — double Shasta 
Chiffon. While this is described 
as a “double” it is really a semi-double, 
in that the center or eve of the flower 
still remains fully revealed, making an 
interesting contrast to the finely eut and 
daintily 
which 


persons 


Daisy 


arranged surrounding petals 
have no suggestion of the rather 
The blos- 
produced freely on compact 
plants growing usually less than a foot 


and a half hich. 


for euttine and 


formal character of the Daisy. 


soms are 


Those who love flowers 
who did not 
chance to see this distinetive novelty last 


have a 


season will do well to plaee it near the 
top of the list for this year. 

Along with it, may well go the new, 
really deuble Shasta Daisy Esther Reed, 
which brings us for the first time in this 
flower a bloom with 


popular rays 


crowded densely clear to the center, like 
those of the double forms of Chrysanthe- 





mum or Pyrethrum. This is gem for 
those who prefer flowers of the rather 
neat formal type. Moreover it is a c¢on- 
stant bloomer over a long season. The 
plants, which grow about a foot and a 
half high and spread out nearly as wide, 
yield flowers for cutting all summer Jong, 
and until frost. 

Another name to put down on the eut 
flower list is Gypsophila Rosy Veil. 
This new perennial Babysbreath—also 
introduced last year, though not gener- 
ally available until this season—is a com- 
pact-growing pink-flowered form of the 
taller-growing Bristol Fairy which, in- 
troduced by the Bristol Nurseries some 
years made horticultural history 
Award of Merit of the 


ago, 


and won an 


Double pink 
Babysbreath 


Rosy Veil 


Left — Korean Hybrid 


Appeal 


Chrysanthemum 


Below — Geums of brilliant color are 
increasing: This season Princess Juliana, 
evidently a Hollander, and Golden West 
from our N. Pacific coast 





Horticultural 
repens bodgeri is 
which has _ proved 
popular for garden use as well as for 
cutting because, of its spreading habit. 
Like bodgeri in growth, but with flowers 


English 
Gypsophila 
Babysbreath 


Royal Society. 
another 


verv 


of soft pink is Gypsophila Rosenschleir, 
an outstanding European novelty of last 
year. 

Teeland Poppies, long favorites in the 
flower because of their 
culture, freedom of bloom, and the ease 


border simple 
with which they ean be grown from seed, 
have of late years, with the introduetion 
of newer favor 


been winning 


They are now 


varieties, 
flower group. 


in the eut g 
a standard item on the commercial flor 
ist’s list. If the 
are singed in a_ hot 


upon cutting the flowers they will remain 


bottoms of the stems 
flame immediately 


in good condition for days. Now the new 
veriety Papaver nudicaule amurense 
(Yellow Wonder) brings this favorite to 
a—quite literal—new “high,” with blooms 
three to stems 
sometimes as much as two feet tall. It 
is a European novelty which found its 


four inches across on 


into a few American gardens last 
year, but will be weleomed genera'ly for 
the first time this Other fine 
new Iceland Poppies are Empress and 
Emperor, and Fakenham Apricot. Those 
who have not yet grown the brilliant 
tangerine-orange El Monte and Giant 
Tangerine Poppies may well add these to 
their lists. The yellow and orange Pop- 
pies combined with blue flowers, such as 
the lighter shades of Delphinium and 
Larkspur, are among my favorite cut 
flower combinations. 


way 


Season. 
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Some New Delphiniums 
PEAKING of Delphiniums, Ainerican 
hybridizers are continuing to make 

steady approaches towards producing 
strains better suited to American condi- 
tions than the giant wmassive-spiked 
English type which at first direetly 
fathered and mothered so many so-called 
American introductions. Just a year ago 
a number of these new things, ineluding 
Summer Cloud, Princess Beatrice and 
White Hybrids, all of which are pure 
white received detailed consideration in 
these pages. The outstanding introduc- 
tion for this year is Giant Pacifie Coast 
Hybrids, claimed by many who have 
seen them to be the finest strain of Del- 
phiniums in existence. They have been 
grown for several seasons in California, 
but it remains to be seen what they will 
do in other sections of the country. Seed 
is available this year. A pure white selec- 
tion of this type has been isolated but 
will not be put on the market until next 
season. 

In the meantime Delphinium history is 
being made and the next few seasons will 
see some startling revelations in the de- 
velopment of this flower. The exhibit 
made by Mr. Edward Steichen, President 
of the American Delphinium Society, in 
New York last summer attracted wide 
attention. The Steichen Delphiniums, 
resulting from a quarter century of 
painstaking scientifig breeding, will 
probably not be offered to the public 
for several years. Pink and red forms, 
however, are being perfected by another 
crower, and will probably be available 
next season; also a new strain of long- 
spiked, wiry stemmed doubles in sepa- 
rate, fixed colors. 

Those who have not had complete suc- 
cess with the giant spiked types of Del- 
phinium, but who wish to have them in 
abundanee for cutting, will find invalu- 


Papaver nudicaule amurense 
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able the improved Belladonna varieties 
Blue Grotto, Cambridge Blue, 
and Cliveden Beauty (Improved Bella- 
donna). Their thin, wiry-stemmed 
sprays prove useful in all kinds of ar- 
rangements and the plants are seldom 
out of bloom, particularly if one 
“staggers” their flowering periods by 
pinching the shoots out of some plants 
when they are about half grown, thus 
inducing the early development of new 
lateral shoots. 


such as 


And here’s something to wateh for—a 
real pink Belladonna Delphinium in 
1938! The “red” Hybrid Delphinium, 
so long dreamed of, has been actually 
seen last summer in various shades of 
red and pink, ineluding some very lovely 
apricots, and it is just ready for pub- 
lie introduction. 


Other Dlz:es for Cutting 


T is always diffieult to have for 
cutting a sufficient number of blue 
flowers. <A fine brand new one for this 


year is Veronica Blue Spires, said to be 
a hybrid of longifolia and spicata. It 
has, at any rate, the rich color of the 
former, and we marked it as a “must” 
for our own garden the moment we saw 
it. 

The Russian Sage (Peroskia atriplici- 
folia) bears during midsummer and early 
fall thirty-inch spikes of silvery blue 
flowers above pale grey foliage. It is 
excellent to combine with such other sum- 
mer flowers as Gladiolus and Dahlias with 
which few other things ean be blended 
with results that are at all pleasing. 
This Russian Sage is extremely hardy 
and a vigorous grower in almost any soil, 
but it likes full sun, which is required 
to bring out the full color value of the 
foliage. 

Two new Nepetas which give a good 
account of for eut flowers 
are: Souvenir d’Andre Chaudron which, 
unlike the popular rock garden favorite 
Nepeta mussini, is of upright growth. 
It produces its pale blue 
throughout the entire summer. Six Hills 
Giant is a great improvement over 
mussini, with larger of a neater habit 
of growth. Both are exceptionally good 
for a hot, dry location. 


themselves 


flowers 


Not true blue, but rather of the lilae 
shade which may often be substituted 
for it, and which combines well with 
practically all other colors, are the two 
new Buddleias mentioned in these col- 
umns last year, and which have already 
become immensely popular—Fortune, 
and Ile de France. The former is a true 
lilac in color, with well rounded racemes 
that keep exceptionally well when cut. 
The plant moreover is of neat habit, and 
not such a “strangler” of neighbors as 
the older forms. Ile de France is con- 
siderably darker in color, and more vig- 
orous growing. 








[- —— ————- omen 














Veronica Blue Spire 


With Bold, Striking Colors 


N OW-4-DAYS, 
t 


he modernistie 


something in 
manner is often 
desired for an arrangement of eut flow- 
as in the garden, bold effects 


when 


ers as well 
are sought. 

The new Geum Princess Juliana has 
striking yellow-orange flowers on extra 
long stems. Like the recently introduced 
flaming orange-searlet Fire Opal, it is 
considerably hardier than the older 
varieties, having successfully withstood 
temperatures down to 25 degrees below 
zero. Still another fine new Geum is the 
descriptively named Golden West, from 
William Borsch, noted plant breeder of 
Oregon. Evergreen foliage adds greatly 
to its value as a border plant. 

Few flowers show more striking color 
combinations than the Gaillardias, The 
Dazzler, maroon red and yellow, is well 
named. But equally effective are the 
new self-colored (or nearly so) varieties 
such as Sun God, a pure golden yellow; 
Tangerine, orange-yellow; and the wine 
red Bergundy. Sun God particularly is 
distinct from all others. Introduced two 
years ago, it was so popular that plants 
were not available last year. The new 
(continued on page 98) 
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THE SOUTHERN } 
MAGNOLIA 











State Flower of Both 


Mississippi and Louisiana 


By C. W. JOHNSON 





HE SOUTHERN MAGNOLIA (Magnolia grandiflora) was 

designated as the state flower of Louisiana by that 

legislature in 1900 and in November of that same year 
the school children of the State of Mississippi also selected 
it as the floral emblem for their state; which did not show 
much originality and with the number of plants available, 
other things might have happened; but there it is, one flower 
for two states. 

Magnolia is quite a respectably sized group, some sixty 
species being credited as growing in North Ameriea, the 
Himalayas, in China and in Japan. The Asiatie species are 
among the most. notable spring flowering trees as they come 
into bloom before the leaves appear. In our native species, 
the leaves appear first. 

The Southern Magnolia, here illustrated, is indeed the finest 
of the entire genus. It has the largest flower of any ever- 
green tree and is highly appreciated for ornamental plantings 
in the warm parts of Europe and in the streets of Paris. It 
grows into a cone-shaped tree seventy-five or more feet high, 
often with a trunk two feet in diameter. It is not hardy 
north of Washington, D. C. The thick glossy evergreen 
leaves remain upon the tree throughout the year. The buds 
and young twigs and the underside of the leaves are some- 
what hairy and are a rusty brown in color. The creamy- 
white wood is valuable for cabinetwork. The leaves of this 
tree, colored and dried, are used for wreaths for funerals 
and on Memorial Day. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Appraising the Offerings in 








Above — 
Shirley Temple 


- 
Right — 
Early Peach 


I one is to judge by the great number 
of fine new varieties being released by 
the leading American 
hybridizers, 


and foreign 
Gladiolus is 
being carried on with feverish intensity 
During the past 
season the excellent quality of an un- 
usually high pereentage of 1936 introdue- 
been demonstrated; and the 
seem to indicate 
that the 1937 offerings hold even greater 


breeding of 


both here and abroad. 


tions has 
reports Trom growers 
promise. 

As in the past, shades of pink predom- 
inate among the new varieties, but this 
no longer overshadows the 
In fact, 
color and shade is represented in 


color group 
others to the same extent. almost 
every 
the neweomers. There are numerous reds, 
whites, lavenders, oranges and purples. 
Most noteworthy, perhaps, are the many 
new cream varieties and those in various 
tones of buff, apricot, and flesh. 
of their refined coloring, several of the 


Because 


forthcoming smokies are likely to have 
rreater appeal than any Gladiolus hither- 
to produced in those odd shades. 

It is gratifying to note the improve- 
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MODERN GLADIOLUS 


ment in eolor 


that is shown by the 
The great majority of 
them are either solidly colored, or have 
e‘ear throats of pleasing contrast, or are 
soft blends of related shades. There are 
fewer with striking but inharmonious 
combinations of colors, and still fewer 
have disturbing throat markings. Streaks 
and flecks are also disappearing. Since 
color is, perhaps, the greatest single ele- 


latest varieties. 


ment of beauty in flowers, it is an encour- 


aging sign that our leading Gladiolus 


breeders are stressing purity of color 


more than ever before. 


HE full import of the frequent use of 

the Primulinus Grandiflorus varieties 
for hybridizing a deeade or so ago is being 
Gladiolus that are 
Resulting first 
in the Large and Medium Deecoratives that 
were contemporary with Picarpy, they in 
turn when erossed back on the Exhibi- 


demonstrated in the 
being introdueed to-day. 


By F. 


W. CASSEBEER 


Colossus 


tion types, have given us the typical 
new varieties of the present time. A great 
many of these are characterized by long 
flower heads on tall slender spikes of 
vigorous growth. The florets are not only 
large and well proportioned, but there 
are now a great many open at one time, 
with excellent uncrowded placement. In 
other words, all the good qualities of the 
Primulinus blood have finally been em- 
bodied in an exhibition spike with very 
happy results. 

Beeause of this development there is 
a clear demareation 
and the Exhibi- 
tion types, and it is becoming increasingly 
diffieult to classify the varieties for show 


purposes. Consequently, the 


line of 
Decorative 


no longer 
between the 


author 
wonders whether it is not opportune to 
consider and simpler 
It might be a solution of the 
problem to just classify all Gladiolus as 
Small, Medium, or Large; to be governed 


devising a new 


grouping. 
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solely by the measurements of the florets 
and the length of the flower head. 


N their efforts to produee large and 
their 
have 


handsome Gladiolus beeause of 


salability our leading hybridizers 
quite generally neglected the small-flower- 
Only a handful of the many 
hundreds of new varieties come under this 
There 


demand = for 


ine kinds. 


heading. seems to be a growing 


small-flowered Gladiolus 


especially for decorative arrangements, 
and the writer ventures to predict that 
the hybridizers will soon find it profitable 
to turn their attention and energy to the 
little fellows. The large Gladiolus have 
now attained such a state' of perfection 
that the development of a race of wide 
open small varieties to replace the much- 
hooded kinds now available would appear 
to offer more interesting possibilities. 
With the introduction of the variety 
INCENSE a notable advance has been made 
in the quest of large fragrant summer- 
flowering Gladiolus for the garden. This 
Gladiolus unquestionably has a pleasing 
sweet scent of moderate intensity, and 
while it cannot be termed truly beautiful, 
yet it is a big step in the direction of 
larger and better fragrant varieties. Be- 
difficulties connected with 
hybridizing for fragrance and the small 


cause of the 





New Era 


hope of immediate financial rewards, very 
few workers have as yet entered this field 
of endeavor. 


ACIL year it becomes harder to keep 

an accurate check on the new varieties 
being introduced. There are more hybrid- 
izers, and the number of varieties that are 
marketed increasing in 
Even if it were 
financially possible to plant all the new 
Gladiolus from the leading sources in 
one garden, it would still be difficult to 
render a fair appraisal of any variety on 
the basis of the performance of one to 
three bulbs in one blooming season. Fur- 
thermore, the antipathy of many growers 


seems to be 


geometric progression. 





Zuni 


to so-called trial gardens arises from the 
tendeney of the Gladiolus to behave so 
differently under varying conditions of 
climate and soil. 

When passing judgment on a new 
variety one is just as likely to underrate 
it as to commend it too highly. 
ease it may lead to 
Obviously, 


In either 
unfortunate econse- 
reputable hybrid- 
izers and growers are in the best position 
to know what a variety can do. They have 
had the advantage of seeing how it per- 
forms in quantity, and it is to be assumed 
that they also have reports on the variety 
from growers and individuals in 


quences. 


other 




















Rudolf Gerkin 

sections of the country to whom they sent 
some bulbs of the variety for trial a year 
or so prior to introduction. 


LL these foregoing factors have been 

kept in mind in the preparation of the 
compendium of new varieties now submit- 
ted. It is presented in two parts: I. 
Gladiolus sold at retail for the first time 
in 1937; II. Gladiolus introduced in 1936 
or earlier. Almost all varieties mentioned 
in the second list have been personally 
observed by the author, growing either in 
his own garden or in the fields of others, 
or at Gladiolus shows. 

The comments for the most part repre- 
sent his own opinions, supplemented and 
tempered by facets brought out in dis- 
eussions with others and through eorre- 
spondence with the introducers. With the 
exception of Pfitzer varieties, which have 
been grown by the writer for two years, 
the deseriptions given in the 1937 varie- 
ties list have been taken almost entirely 
from information supplied by the various 
hybridizers or introducers. The alphabet- 
ical arrangement is followed because of 
the insurmountable problems in attempt- 
ing arrangement by either class, type or 
color. 
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I. Varieties offered first time in 1937 

AACHEN. A beautiful daintily ruffled 
lustrous cream color. <A _ seedling of 
Picardy and rather similar in shape and 
size to its parent but with one or two 
more open florets to the spike. (Mitsch) 


Amrita. Shades of capucine buff with 
warm yellowish throat. Buds somewhat 
darker. Six large wide open waved and 
ruffled blooms open at a time on strong 
straight spikes with 16 to 18 buds. A 
very lovely clear pastel Gladiolus on the 
order of Wasaga but even better. Winner 


of high honors at Canadian Gladiolus 
show, 1936. (Palmer) 


ARETHUSA. 
olus 


A beautiful pastel gladi- 
wit very heavily frilled florets. 
Color light apricot self, paler in tone 
than Wasaga. Florets have very heavy 
substance and are nicely placed on a 
straight stiff stem. (C. Fischer-Baerman) 


ARIADNE. White, imperceptibly flushed 
light pink with a solid searlet red blotch. 
A strong growing blotched variety that 
has Picardy as one of its parents. Has 
especial merit because of its large size 
and tall spike. (Mitseh-Baerman) 


BarcaRoLe. Rich vivid grenadine 
orange with no markings. Six to seven 
large waved and ruffled blooms of heavy 
substance open on a spike of medium 
height. A beautiful shade of orange and 
one of the loveliest varieties. (Palmer) 


Beau Ipeau. A tall deep rose purple 
with lower petals that are still darker in 
color. Said to produce spikes of excel- 
lent quality and habits. (Kunderd) 


Beta Queen. A stately late flowering 
creamy white gladiolus. There is a feath- 
er of light red-violet color extending out- 
ward from the throat which adds to the 
attractiveness of the blossoms. Its tall 
spikes provide excellent eut flowers. 
( i<underd) 


Buack Opau. An outstanding dark red 
gladiolus that has as many as ten regu- 
larly placed large blossoms open at one 
time. Said to be finest variety in this 
color that has yet been offered to gladiolus 
fanciers. (Errey) 


3LAUE ScHONHEIT. Light violet over- 
laid and splashed deeper with definite 
throat markings. General effect that of a 
medium violet. Makes tall strong spikes 
and propagates well. Promises to become 
the most widely grown variety in this 
color class beeause of its rugged constitu- 
tion and good habits. Winner at Haarlem, 
1936, of the British Gladiolus Society 
medal for champion spike of show. Marks 
first time in history that a_ so-called 
“Blue” variety has been able to win the 
highest honors at any major gladiolus 


show. (Pfitzer) 

Burretre. Apricot-buff with incon- 
spicuous reddish lines in throat. An 
unusually robust gladiolus with fine 


green foliage. Many regular blooms open 
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at a time on a tall slender spike. A wel- 


come addition in this unerowded color 
class. (Winsor) 
Cascape. Bright rose-pink with a soft 


blotch of tyrian rose. Deseribed as a 
splendid grower, long flower spikes and 
many buds perfectly placed. The orig- 
inator feels that it is the first really satis- 
factory variety in this color that has been 
introduced. (Salbach) 


CamMELLIA. Blush white tinted pink 
with small vivid orange searlet bloteh on 
cream ground. Many well placed blooms 
open at once on a tall straight spike of 
20 buds. Very pleasing. (Palmer) 


Cavalier. <A lovely cream decorative 
with a touch of apricot. The florets are 
similar in shape to the variety Thomas 
Edison except that the ruffling is even 
more intense. (Baerman) 


CHANGEABLE Sik. A rose pink flower 
of heavy substance and light ruffling. Has 
an exquisite dusting or overlay of pale 
silvery blue resulting in a smoky of the 
Mother Machree type but far daintier and 
more beautiful. (Baerman) 

Cotossus. One of the largest gladiolus 
grown reaching a size of 71% to 8 inches 
without special culture. A rich pink with 
small red feather on a cream ground. 
Sometimes lightly flecked and shaded 
slate. Does not always have the best 
form but is good considering its immense 


size. A fine variety for exhibitions. 
( Mitsch ) 
Conquest. Light salmon pink with 


cream blotches. A pleasing and refined 
color combination in a large well opened 
ruffled flower. Florets of good texture on 
long tapering shapely spikes, usually not 
more than 5 or 6 open at one time. 


(Mitsch) 


CoraL Ciuster. <A clear coral color 
with small deeper lines in throat. A 
decorative variety with 5 to 6 open. 
Medium height but always straight. Ex- 
ceptional keeping qualities. (Arenius) 


CorAL Grenadine overlaid with 
coral red. Large eream stripe on cream 
and coral feathered throat. Florets plain 
petaled triangular in form. Tall straight 
slender spikes. Originator considers this 
a very fine novelty but advises cutting 
spikes in bud as the color is apt to fade 
if left in the hot ( Ellis) 


Da Caro. Luscious light pink color 
such as is found in the older Coryphce 
and more recently in Betty Co-Ed. Flor- 
ets are larger but lack substance and are 
irregularly placed on a rather short spike. 
Its lovely color is the redeeming feature 
of this gladiolus. (Pfitzer) 


ILOW. 


sun. 


Dairy Recorp. Described as a velvety 
crimson with a white bloteh. 
grower and worth while. (Mair) 

Evoise. Clear dark lavender of a dif- 
ferent shade than found in any other 
Gladiolus. Color practically a self except 


Strong 


for a few dark lines in the throat. Opens 
8 to 10 well placed medium sized blooms 
on a long slender straight stem. Much 
like Debonair in habit and type of bloom 
but not so tall. Has a eolor that is 
wonderfully fine for florists use and 


should make a leading Commercial va- 
riety. (Dorrett—Gove) 
Frostpink Ornatus. <A_ charming 


decorative variety characterized by its ex- 
tremely pleasing light pink color and its 
particularly lovely ruffling. The florets 
are not large but of beautiful form and 
placement on a 4 ft. spike. Blossoms 
upen up slowly and perfectly to the very 
tip, and makes a very lasting cut flower. 
The originator considers this variety a 
perfect example of the ideal Decorative 
Gladiolus. (Evans) 


GLoAMING. <A fine new silky purple 
with a clear cream colored throat. An ex: 
ceptionally vigorous variety with very 
long flower heads. Noted for its perfectly 
straight tall spikes bearing many beauti- 
fully placed florets with as many as 8 
open at a time. Introducer considers this 
variety as outstanding in its color class. 
(Zimmer-Baerman ) 


Gotpstaus. A medium yellow of excep- 
tionally clear color. It has an indeserib- 
able golden glow which is decidedly ap- 
pealing. The florets are of good size and 
form but like so many other yellows the 
flower head could stand 


(Pfitzer) 

GoLpEN Lancer. Produces florets that 
are considerably larger than most other 
new yellow. Color pinard yellow with 
short delicate red lines in throat. 
Exceptional for its long flower heads and 
tall vigorous spikes. Placement and form 
very good. Introducer regards this vari- 
ety as an outstanding commercial yellow. 


( Heberling ) 


lengthening. 


rose 


Grtwes Licut. Palest greenish yellow 
shading to slightly deeper in the throat. 
Rounded florets with conspicuous ruffling. 
A Gladiolus of especial charm because of 
its lovely intriguing color. (Ptitzer) 


Gypsy Lass. Searlet red with a dis- 
tinetive glowing carmine blotch. Reported 
as an outstanding new searlet with many 
large showy blossoms out at one time on 
a tall vigorous spike. (Herborn—Salbach) 


HarLeEKIN. A gay informal decorative 
variety of medivm size. Creamy yellow 
in the throat edged with a broad band of 
bright red. A real competitor of Bright- 
Stronger in color and closer place- 
ment of florets but not as appealing 
otherwise. (Pfitzer) 


side. 


HEILIGTUM. 
trace of 


Pure white without a 
anywhere. Makes tall 
slender spikes with very long flower heads 
and florets of good size. 


eolor 


A very lovely 
and informal new white variety that has 
an air of chaste sanctity suggestive of its 
name, which being translated is “Holi- 
(Pfitzer) 


ness.” 
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HELENA. 


lines in throat. 


Pinkish lavender with darker 
Eight to 9 large blooms 
open a tall straight spike. Good place- 
ment and strong grower. (Palmer—Gove) 
[soLA Betta. Light orchid eolor blend- 


white in throat. Good sized 
blossoms with many open at a time. Spike 


ine to almost 


inclined to be a trifle short in comparison 
with its long flowerhead, and the individ- 
ual florets are a bit loosely attached to the 
stem. Despite these minor faults this 
Gladiolus is likely to be in heavy demand 
because of its exquisite pastel coloring. 
( Pfitzer) 


LA LAVANDE. A beautiful new lavender 
which the introducer believes to be truly 
outstanding in its color class. It has a fine 
shade of clear lavender slightly blushed 
pink with a throat of silvery white. Said 
to combine all the good qualities desired 
in a Gladiolus—lovely color, fine tall 
straight spikes with 6 to 7 blossoms out 
at a time, well rounded wide-open florets 
of heavy texture, perfect placement, and 
excellent keeping qualities. (Kunderd) 


LAVENDER QuEEN. A violet lavender 
eenerally of clear color. Spike tall vigor- 
ous and always straight with blooms well 
spaced. The originator who specializes 
in lavender gladiolus considers this his 
best variety to date in _ this 


( Arenius) 


eolor. 


Louis p’Or. 
tive 


A bronzy yellow deeora- 
of the 
A very 


reminiscent 
shades found in Breeder Tulips. 
hades f 1 B 1 


whose color is 


charming Gladiolus of medium size. Ap- 
pealing in form and makes excellent 
slender spikes. (Pfitzer) 


MARGARET Beaton. Ivory white with 
small orange searlet blotch in throat that 
lights up the flower beautifully. Large 
blossoms perfectly placed on a long spike. 
Very fine blotched variety that is out- 
standine among the 1937 introductions. 
(T womey-Gove) 


Mepauist. Described as a cerise with 
darker edges and a white blotch. Winner 
of award as best seedling at a show of 


the British Gladiolus Society. (Mair) 


MorninG SerReENADE. Light salmon 
suffused with eream. Color equals the 
luscious pink found in Coryphee. Makes 
a big spike with many large blossoms 
open at a time. It has the vigor of 
Picardy of which it is a seedling. Said to 
be a fine large Decorative for exhibition. 
(C. Fischer—Baerman) 

NADIA. 
The triangular, the 
broad upper petals being a rich salmon 
with the 
vellow. 


Very beautiful Small Decora- 
tive. flowers are 


smaller lower petals a deep 
Opens a ribbon of bloom much 
like Orange Butterfly of which it is a 
seedling but the stems are straight. (Leff- 


ingwell—Gove ) 

NintH SyMpHony. A glowing reddish 
self slightly lighter in throat. 
Makes tall straight and slender spikes 


salmon 
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even from medium and small corms. The 
large well expanded florets hold their size 
to the tip of the spike. The great beauty 
of this variety lies in its silken sheen and 
luminous translucent quality. It is a 
wonderful show flower and ranks with the 
very best of the new _ introductions. 
(Pfitzer) 


OrGcaNnpDA. Small flowers of intense 
blackish maroon. Probably the darkest 
Gladiolus to date. Crooks badly and its 
form is undistinguished. Of interest prin- 
cipally for breeding because of its very 
dark eolor. (Pfitzer) 


Parapise. An apricot with minute red- 
dish hair lines in throat on lower petals. 
The color reminds one of Wasaga though 
slightly more yellowish in tone. While it 
is perhaps not the equal of Wasaga in 





richness of color and appealing form of 
florets, Paradise does make more depend- 
able and uniform wiry spikes with long 
flowerheads. ( Pruitt) 


Pink Monarcu. A slightly Ruffled 
Gladiolus of pink blending to deep rose 
in the throat with maroon median lines on 
lower petals. Upper petal whitish in 
throat and there is a narrow border of 
white surrounding the entire floret. The 
originator says that the color blend and 
effect is very good especially under artifi- 
cial light. (Kunderd) 


Puritan. An exquisite pure pink fad- 
ing to ivory in the throat. In appearance 
a slightly smaller edition of Solveig in 
pink, but with even heavier rufffing. The 
originator considers this the most beauti- 


(Continued on page 104) 
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What the GARDEN CLUBS Are Doing 


Conducted By MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


Why Join State Federations? 


HIS question is almost certain to 
arise sooner or later in the growth 
of a new club; as to whether or not 
it is desirable to join in with the larger 
What are the ad- 
vantages to be had, if any? Is it better to 
roll along as an independent unit or to 
join in the cooperative coordinated activ- 


co-ordinated groups. 





most active worker in the Federated Club 
movement and has brought into the fo!d 
many a club that has formerly been inde- 
pendent. Mrs. Crocker: 

“In entering into any new project 
there are usually two points of view 
which the applicant considers in reaching 
a decision. One is what will we get out 
of this connection. The other, what will 
we be able to accomplish through it. 


Mrs. William Crocker of Yonkers, N. Y. 


President, Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, Inc. 


ities of similar groups? And so we asked 
Mrs. Crocker, the newly elected President 
of the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State, to state the case for the 
Federation. She has done so in the sub- 
joined remarks, which will perhaps solve 
some of the questions for some doubting 
or wavering clubs. Mrs. Crocker is a 
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“Of these, the first is more easily an- 
swered than the second. Member clubs 
get Year Books, published and sent free 
by the Federation, whose uses in program 
building and general garden club in- 
formation are many. The monthly News- 
letter is sent free to clubs along with a 
good garden journal. One copy of this 


magazine is sent free to member 


elub. 


every 


“Membership earries with it opportu- 
nity to participate in the New York 
“lower Show and to attend several State- 
wide meetings during the year at which 
one hears good speakers on timely garden 
club topies. The Federation publishes 
pamphlets and posters on many pertinent 
topics which are furnished to the clubs 
at cost. Several fine lecture courses are 
offered through the year, both in New 
York City and in the districts over the 
State. The State organization includes 
some twenty chairmen who are especially 
chosen for their training, interest and 


leadership to develop their projects 
among the: member elubs. The elubs 


make good use of these leaders as speak- 
ers at their meetings and as coordinators 
of the projects. The members of the 
State Board work to inerease the services 
rendered to the members and extend the 
influence of the whole group. 

“The answer to the second question is 
made up of less concrete items but for 
all that, it carries more weight usually, 
than the purely materialistic side. 

“The one primary object of the garden 
club members is to make better gardens. 
First, the individual’s own garden, then 
the gardens in the neighborhood, the pro- 
tection of trees and the removal of signs 
along the roads, planting and protection 
of publie lands, education of less ad- 
vanced gardeners through schools, Junior 
clubs and garden center and legislation 
relating to all these topics. Competition, 
too, is a great educator and here the gar- 
den clubs are leaders. Not long ago the 
standards of floral arrangements were set 
by the florists and decorators. Now, to 
find new ideas and perfection of execu- 
tion, one attends the amateur shows. 

“Today, organized amateur gardeners 
are a recognized factor in deciding many 
questions of national importanee, vary- 
ing from quarantine laws to programs on 
the radio and the books that 
written. 


are being 


“Of course there will always be horti- 
cultural hiteh-hikers who are not adverse 
to reaping any benefits the larger group 
earns without contributing either money 
or time to their accomplishment. 

“Fortunately, this attitude is not gen- 
eral and the garden club movement sweeps 
forward on altruistic motives but with 
the fundamental ideals firmly planted in 
the soil of better gardens.” 


A Cactus Club 
S there is rrowing interest 
in Cacti we are giving this month the 
1936 programs of the Cactus and Sue- 
culent Society of Oklahoma. The list of 


such a 
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members gives about an equal number of 
men and women, often Mr. and Mrs. 
— , indicating a common interest in 
this branch of horticulture. To the un- 
initiated the subjects given will be “all 
Greek” but we try to reach all forms of 
gardening and all types of Garden Clubs. 
Then again new converts may be aroused 
and thus find a new hobby to add to the 
more usual ones. Here then is the list of 
titles: Unusual Euphorbias, Pereskias, 
Opuntias (exotic), Oklahoma Cactus, 
Porto Riean Cactus, Genus Feroeactus, 
Hairy Type Neomammillarias, Neomam- 
millarias, Irafting, Sedums, Night 
Blooming Cereus, Hawarthias, Astrophy- 
tum, Stapelia, Desert Landseaping, Texas 
Cactus, Genus Echinocereus, Epiphyllum. 
And this looks like a very diversified line 
of interest. 

This all sounds very learned but most 
fascinating even to one living far from 
the haunts of Cacti. The year closed with 
a Christmas party. 





Routine and Order 
FREQUENTLY new Clubs and espe- 
cially groups wishing to form Garden 
Clubs ask for aid in getting started; 
Constitutions, By-laws, and so on, so we 
quote from the Year Book of this same 
society (the following could easily be 
adapted to the needs of any Garden 
Club): Order of business; Meeting called 
to order; Report of Seeretary-Treasurer; 
Report of Committees; Unfinished busi- 
ness; New business; Roll Call; Lesson 

and Diseussion; Adjournment. 

Purposes: “Cooperation among its 
members for the study, propagation and 
Culture of Cacti and other Succulents. 

There are three classes of members: 
Resident, Associate, and Honorary. In 
the last class are “reeognized authorities 
on Cacti and Succulents, residents of the 
United States of America.” 

A conservation note is shown in the 
by-laws which states that, “Each member 
is pledged not to divulge promiscuously 
the location of Cactus fields.” 

Officers and Directors: President, Vice- 
president, Secretary-Treasurer, Two As- 
soeiates; the five to compose the Board 
of Directors (or Exeeutive Board). The 
term of office is one year and no officer 
shall be eligible for immediate re-election 
to the same office. (This insures rota- 
tion of especial interest as active work 
makes for active interest.) This is the 
simplest form of effective organization 
particularly as the duties of the Execu- 
tive Committee cover all but carrying out 
the program. They are: A—Arranging 
programs; B—Calling special meetings; 
C—Examining applications for member- 
ship, and the Vice-president shall be 
Chairman of such Executive Committee. 
(The last seems rather an unusual note.) 

Other by-laws come under the head- 
ings: Fees and dues, Application for 
membership, Time and place of meeting. 

Each Club must settle such matters to 
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suit its own conditions. The headings 
are given merely as a suggestive skeleton 
for by-laws. 

The year book of this society is well 
printed and attractively made up with a 
cover in soft green, both business-like 
and attractive. 


What About a National Society 


OME of our readers must be able to 

give the information asked for in the 
following letter. 

“Are there any subseribers to THE 
FLower GROWER who can advise me of 
any progress being made toward the for- 
mation of a Horticultural Society in 
America similar to the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society of England? I understand 
that such a project was contemplated by 
various interested persons during the In- 
ternational Horticultural Exposition at 
Chieago last September.”—Walter W. 
Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett is a member of the Science 
Department of Charlotte High School, 
4115 Lake Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

A letter in regard to the formation of 
such a society was received before the 
meeting in Chieago in September. No- 
tice of it was inserted in the next copy 
sent, THe FLOWER GrowER, which was 
for November. The only address given 
was the place of meeting in Chieago. 


Junior Club Work Again 


E thank the writer of the follow- 

ing letter and report. There is quite 
a demand for information on Junior 
work. Other reports will be welcomed. 
“T noticed in the November issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER a request for reports on 
junior garden club work. We have quite 
a promising one, so I am enclosing an 
article on our work.”—Mrs. Roy J. 
Gaertner, St. Louis Co., Mo. 

This fall a Junior Garden Club was 
organized at the Lineoln School in St. 
Louis County where 187 pupils were en- 
rolled. These were separated into three 
groups according to age, each to be su- 
pervised by a counselor. 

The elub is working in eo-operation 
with the school, receiving material where 
feasib!e and the use of school time. The 
ground consisted of a clay bank devoid 
of any vegetation except a few fine 
trees in front. The expanse across 
the front of the lot was spaded, 
leveled, raked, seeded and rolled by 
boys in the upper grades. Quite a 
high terrace presented a problem. This 
was graded, rocks brought in by the boys 
in wheelbarrows, from a distance, and a 
rock garden made across the entire front. 
Rich soil was brought in to fill the 
pockets. A row of Iris was planted 
across the top to prevent washing. About 
800 Narcissus and Daffodils were donated 
for spring blooms. The space to be 
planted later with Petunias. 





The pupils are gathering material for 
winter bouquets and wreaths to be made 
for the mothers. They are making loose 
leaf note books ealled “Mother Nature’s 
Autograph Album” in which they are 
making Cuban impressions of various 
leaves with notes about them. 

In the spring each group will have a 
plot of ground for a garden. Shrubs, 
perennials and bulbs have been donated 
by members of the Rosemary Garden 
Club and a beginning made in landseap- 
ing the grounds of the school.” 

What a splendid piece of co-operation 
this is! When we think of various un- 
sightly school grounds of which we know, 
it makes us wonder if pupils in large 
schools could be aroused to take an inter- 
est and pride in the appearance of their 
school. It would not be diffieult to get 
donations from gardeners and garden 
clubs, but unless the pupils eared whether 
or not such donations lived or died it 
would be useless to set them out. This is 
one of the problems to be worked out by 
the Committee on Civie Improvement so 
many Garden Clubs have. 





Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


MISTLETOE was venerated as a sacred 
plant by the Druids because it grew mid- 
way between heaven and earth, and yet to 
them seemed really to belong to neither. 


While Moss is the principal food of the 
reindeer in Winter in the Arctic regions 
it is also the sole vegetable of the Eskimo, 
in those parts. The green moss is only 
edible after being half digested by rumi- 
nants, when it is taken from the stomachs 
of reindeer and used for food by humans. 


Soy Brans are now used in the manu- 
facture of Ford autos, at the rate of a 
half bushel in every Ford. The oil of the 
Soy Bean is used in the enamel paint and 
for lubrication. The pulp residue has 
been used in making the steering wheel 
and in various smaller parts. 


The despised Sace Brusu of the West 
has been found to contain several valuable 
oils such as camphor, eucalyptol, and 
pinine. It may soon be turned into a valu- 
able crop, as the residue, it is thought, 
will make livestock feed. 

The male and female Wii11amson’s 
SAPSUCKERS were recorded by ornitholo- 
gists as separate species, for 20 years 
after their discovery. 

More than 700,000 Pirant Specimens 
are contained in the herbarium of the 
Field Museum of Natural History in Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


THe Kapok Trees of Java furnish the 
fine silky cotton for American mattresses, 
while the Javanese sleep on mere mats. 


REINDEER browse, in Summer, on 
grasses, herbs, and limbs of the dwarf wil- 
low and cottonwood, mushrooms and blue- 
berries. 
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There are 


S this number of THe FLower 

GrRoweER reaches its readers the 

catalogues of the new year will be 
in hand, and there will be that stirring 
of the sunshine in the human blood which 
brings about the feeling that spring is 
not far off and that Roses must be 
planted. 

While a considerable number of Rose 
cranks plant in fall more or less capably, 
and with more or less success over 
winter, by far the larger number who 
ought to have more Roses in 1937 will not 
have had the urge before Christmas, but 
are beginning now to experience it. (I 
am not speaking, obviously, to that con- 
siderable and increasing group living well 
south of Mason and Dixon’s Line who 
can plant any month in the winter, and 
who find it a real advantage to get Roses 
in the ground before rather than after 
the New Year.) 

With this urgent demand to plant and 


Rose Adventures for 1937 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


with those seductive pictures and prom- 
ises of what may happen in June, it may 
be in point for me to make certain sug- 
gestions as to how the impulse can be 
guided toward real effectiveness in the 
production of beautiful and fragrant 
flowers. It is here parenthetically urged 
that the Rose is the only flower which on 
a relatively permanent plant gives such 
a prompt as well as pleasing reward. 
The man or woman who buys a good plant 
and puts it into the ground in late March 
or early April will, if that work has been 
done in line with common sense and 
easily obtained information, be reaping a 
real reward in less than a dozen 
from the time the adventure began. 


weeks 


Want Roses of Diverse Stature 

IRST, a little memorandum as to Rose 

preferences. We can have good Roses 
in the natural rose color, which is pink 
and its approximates, and in red, in 


white, and in yellow. We can select 
varieties which combine several of these 
colors, so that there is a wide range of 
preference that should be taken into the 
rose picture. 

Then there can be a definite choice as 
to the stature of the plants that are to 
bring joy in June. The little Rouletti 
and its stepchild Tom Thumb can bloom 
at six inches height, or under, and be 
perfectly healthy and lovely. The fine 
group of increasingly worth while Poly- 
antha Roses ean carry on from about a 
foot to two feet in height. The vast mass 
(much too vast in number of nearly alike 
sorts, in my opinion) of Hybrid Teas 
ean earry the height limit up to even four 
feet, though most of them will stay well 
under that measure. 

I do not take into account in this par- 
ticular survey of the possibilities of the 
1937 Rose start the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
which are the real backbone of a perma- 
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Rose plants are not all alike, not by a long sight. 


lowing Nos. 144, 2, and 3. 
pay for. 
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Here are examples of the same variety from No. 1 grade, on the left, and fol- 
Quite some differences, you will agree; and, so, as with most other things, you get just what you 
Quality is worth more money because it actually costs more in production—the space occupied for instance is greater 
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nent rose-garden, or the Hardy Climb- 
ing Roses which are my particular pleas- 
ure and passion, because, while these can 
be and should be planted in the spring 
of 1937, they won’t be delivering any 
bloom until a year’s growth has estab- 
lished them in the ground. 

So there is a very wide choice in the 
of plant adventures—that of 
¢ Roses. Greatly do I dislike 


=~ 
‘ 


greatest 
growin 
these “standard dozens” and hard-boiled 
“lists of twenty-five varieties’ which 
make the unfortunate who falls for them 
follow the beaten path rather than make 
his own path into the lovely land of the 
Rose. I do urge that the reader of these 
words with the catalogues and the adver- 
tisements before him pick his future 
pleasures for himself according to his 
preferences as to color, form and purpose 
of planting, and modified by the place he 
will put the plants when he gets them. 
It would be unfair if I did not urge here 
that he ean be guided by relatively close- 
by personal advice if he happens to be 
a member of the American Rose Society, 
which, through its Committee of Consult- 
ing Rosarians, through its publications 
and through its widespread membership 
of Rose friends does bring the comfort 








We are making our own Roses for American conditions now. 


Yellow Eclipse promises to be one 








of intimate contact to any part of these 
United States. The whole of this land 
of ours is open to the Rose, to some 
Roses, to the right Rose, and that is a 
matter of inquiry, experiment and, again 
I insist, adventure. The reading it is 
possible to do through the American Rose 
Society with its Joan library, through 
your own publie library, and through the 
pages of THe FLOWER Grower and other 
magazines, and indeed through the exceel- 
lent admonitions in many daily news- 
papers, ought to be the guide. 


Novelties for the Adventuresome 


The year 1937 will bring us a good 
many worth while new Roses. I won't 
name a single one of them, because I 
don’t know any of them to be bad, and 
I believe all of them to be good some- 


where. I will eagerly adventure into 
their number, their new colors, their 


better forms, their finer fragrance, as 
keenly as any tyro ean possibly adven- 
ture, and I won’t “squawk” if I don’t 
score one hundred per cent of success. 
There are certain admonitions, how- 
ever, which ought to be made right now. 
The Rose plants that have been constantly 
urged upon the readers of Tue FLower 





The rich cream 
of this season’s outstanding novelties 





Grower are the honest outdoor-grown 
budded Roses which have been two and 
three years in preparation for the good 
they can do in 1937, and which cost 
enough to have the purchaser realize that 
the cost of production and a decent profit 
is being paid to somebody. If the dear 
reader will play with the Roses found in 
the dime store, he may occasionally get 
his ten cents’ worth, but not often. (Just 
here comes in a little bit of sour fact 
which somebody slipped across my desk 
when a grower of a million Roses in 
Texas confided in me that he had just 
sold to a prominent northern firm which 
supplies many of the department stores 
and the ten-centers, 225,000 of the plants 
he didn’t think fit to send out to his own 
trade. In his letter he added gleefully: 
“So I have only No. 1 plants for my own 
customers.”) If any reader will buy 
cheaply, let him be warned that he takes 
his own chances and has nothing coming 
to him if having failed to pay an ade- 
quate price for an honest plant he finds 
himself dissatisfied.” 


(Continued on page 97) 





Novelty Yellow Rose 
Eclipse 


HIS suitable both for 

the outdoor and for the 

florist under glass is a very interest- 
ing flower because of the long bud and 
the dense upright habit of the plant so 
that more flowers can be got to a given 
space. You can set the plants closer to- 
gether than with many other Roses. 

Tt gathered to itself world-wide honors 
where it was under trial in 1936 and is 
one of the season’s novelty offerings this 
year. It received the American Rose So- 
ciety’s Gold Medal Certificate in the Port- 
land trial gardens and the Bagatelle 
(Paris) Gold Medal, the first time such 
an award was given to America since 
1921. 

The bud, two inches in length, with 
long narrow sepals give it distinct in- 
dividuality and the color is a rich deep 
cream, close to gold. It isn’t a heavy 
flower, averaging about 25 petals and as 
its originator, Dr. Nicolas has said “re- 
fined people prefer elegance to opulence.” 
True to its Hybrid Tea character, it is a 
recurrent bloomer and perhaps even bet- 
ter in the fall than in the early blooming. 


newcomer, 
garden 


Yes, it is a distinct acquisition to the 
garden. The name Eclipse was given 
when it was picked out in the seedling 
trial state on the oceasion of the total 
eclipse of the sun four years ago; when, 
curiously, I happened to be critically 
looking over the experimental seedlings 
with Dr. Nicolas at Newark, New York. 
We both thought it might be a good Rose 
then. We know it now. —L. Barron 
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FERNS OF THE VICINITY OF NEW 
YORK. By John Kunkel Small. Illus- 
trated. 285 pages. The Science Press, 
Lancaster, Pa. $2.50. 


VEN though the fern hunter has all 

previously published books on the sub- 
ject, he must not fail to add to his collee- 
tion this splendid volume by John Kunkel 
Small of the New York Botanical Gardens. 
It is unusually comprehensive for a work 
of this kind. Where most authors writ- 
ing for the amateur have been content to 
give the main species of ferns, Dr. Small 
has listed and described all known hybrids 
and sub-species. And in addition to the 
plants usually thought of by the unini- 
tiated as “ferns,” this book embraces all 
groups of “fern allies” such as_ the 
pepperworts, clubmosses, ete. 

In a few minutes’ perusal of Ferns of 
the Vicinity of New York, this reviewer 
discovered bits of illuminating informa- 
tion about specifie varieties of ferns and 
fern allies, which had been puzzling her 
for years. 

For instance, there is but meager infor- 
mation to be found in most horticultural 
literature in regard to the interesting 
clubmoss family or the lycopodiaceae. 
As one gathers ground pine to make 
Christmas wreaths, the thought naturally 
eomes to mind “What sort of plant is 
this? To what family does it belong?” 
In Dr. Small’s book are to be found not 
only full deseriptions of habitat, appear- 
ance, ete., but full page illustrations from 
pen and ink drawings of each of the 
numerous members of this large family. 

Beeause Dr. Small has been careful 
to record little-known ferns and _ sub- 
species, doubtful identifications ean be 
cleared up in short order by close applica- 
tion to his text and illustrations. 

Though the Latin nomenclature is used, 
the material being treated taxonomically, 
the common name of each plant appears 
in its deseription. The full glossary and 
index make it possible for the most unin- 
formed reader to understand the terms 
and to use the book for specifie reference. 
For more advanced students there is a 
taxonomii list with citations and a com- 
parative list showing generic and specific 
names used in this book, in Grays’ 
Manual and in Brown’s Illustrated Flora. 
The excellent line drawings facing almost 
every page make identification a very 
simple matter. 


* * * 
THE FORMAL GARDEN IN ENG- 
LAND. By Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R. A. Illustrated. 250 pages. The 


Maemillan Co., N. Y. C. $2.40. 
‘HIS standard English work first pub- 


lished in 1892 has passed through 
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Good Reading for the Gardener 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


numerous editions since then; and now, 
reprinted for the fourth time, is being 
offered to the American public. 

Those interested in the whole garden 
scene and its relation to modern horticul- 
ture and landseape design, will want to 
own this unobtrusive little book with its 
wealth of historie anecdote and quotation. 
When, early in the volume, the reader 
finds the verses of James I of Scotland 
written while a prisoner between the 
years 1400 and 1424: 


“Now was there made, fast by the 
Tower’s wall, 

A garden fair, and in corneris set 

Ane herbere green . . .” 


he realizes that an interest in gardening 

is an ancient and honorable—nay a royal 

—heritage. Throughout this historical 

portion of the book, reproductions of 

old prints and paintings help to create 
the atmosphere of past times. 

From these mediaeval beginnings, the 
author brings the reader through the in- 
teresting later periods of English formal 
gardening, tracing the descent and origin 
of courts and terraces, of mounts, 
pleaches and arbors to close with two 
lengthy chapters on garden architecture. 
The accompanying sketches showing many 
fine rare bits of old English garden 
statuary, urns, sundials, ete., will make 
the Ameriean gardener realize how far 
we have to travel before we can boast in 
our own country such intrinsie and mellow 
beauty of line, form and setting. 

This is a valuable and important book 
appearing incognito as it were in a simple 
and unassuming dress. Do not be deceived 
by its lack of bright plumage. The 
Formal Garden in England is garden 
literature, the work of a scholar who is 
also an architect. 

. * * 

THE VEGETABLE GARDENER’S 
HOW BOOK. By Chesla C. Sherlock. 
Illustrated. 286 pages. The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y. C. $3.00. 


HE author of the Gardener’s How 

Book presents in this new volume a 
simplified guide to amateur vegetable and 
fruit growing. 

In this reviewer’s opinion at least Mr. 
Sherlock took a long step toward making 
a success of his book when he arranged 
it alphabetically. In the three main see- 
tions: The General Vegetable Garden; 
The Salad Garden; and the Fruit Garden, 
each plant discussed has a chapter to it- 
self. Thus, opening to the first page of 
text, Chapter I of the General Vegetable 
Garden deals with Asparagus. Subheads 
direct the reader to information on 
Preparation of the Bed; When to Plant; 
Seltetion of Roots; How to Plant; Cul- 









tivation; Fertilization; Mulches; Harvest- 
ing; and Pests and Diseases. Each plant 
or fruit dealt with throughout the book 
is similarly handled. There is a short 
appendix which gives directions for spad- 
ing the garden by hand; an article on 
herbs; one on Home Storage Methods 
and three charts for Fertilizing, Pruning 
and Spraying. 

The average amateur who wants to 
know specifically how to put in his beans 
or his onions will find this book the very 
thing for his needs. The wholehearted 
and extensive vegetable gardener however 
may feel that Mr. Sherlock could have 
profitably devoted an introduetory chap- 
ter or two to such fundamental topies 
as general ground eare and culture and 
to diseases and pests. 

As always in Mr. Sherlock’s writings, 
each chapter is headed with a pertinent 
and well chosen quotation and these add 
materially to the enjoyment of the book. 

The photographs, of which there are 
a goodly number, have been placed “hit 
or miss” throughout the volume with a 
fine disregard for the text which lack 
of system reduces to a minimum their 
practical usefulness. 

Despite its illustrative idiosyncrasies 
however, the Vegetable Gardener’s How 
Book is decidedly worthwhile—a “must 
have” in fact for the beginner who just 
doesn’t know how to go about growing 
vegetables. 

o . * 


THE MODERN GARDEN. By G. C. 
Taylor. Illustrated from over 350 pho- 
tographs. 224 pages. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y. C. $7.50. 


E are becoming more and more pic- 

torial in our current literature, and 
the English publishers, like their Ameri- 
ean brothers, have placed on the market 
a number of profusely illustrated garden 
books with brief accompanying text. 

The Modern Garden is one of these—a 
handsome and yet practical book—con- 
taining many fine photographic illustra- 
tions. 

It opens with an introduction giving 
the “History of the English Garden” (in 
very condensed form) and “Modern Ten- 
dencies in Design.” Seetions are then de- 
voted to the Formal Garden, the Herba- 
eceous Border, Wild Gardening, ete., ete. 

The photographie effects achieved in 
the chapter on Rock and Water Gardens 
are especially fine, though it is hard to 
choose among so many entrancing views. 

The pages devoted to “Garden Houses, 
Furniture and Ornament” would indicate 
that the modern English taste in these 
matters is not superior to that of America 
though one might be led to expect a 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Outdoor Beginnings are Under Way 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


HOUGH winter is still definitely 

with us in February, there is an 

oceasional foretaste of spring in the 
air. After a month or two of bitter winds 
and frozen earth or snow, we awaken one 
February morning to hear a bird sing and 
to find warm, watery sunshine pouring in 
the windows and lighting the brown gar- 
den with promise. 

On such a day, pick an armful of 
branehes of  spring-flowering shrubs. 
Choose well-shaped, graceful sprays with 
buds. The warm sun after the 
weeks of hard freeze has made the sap 
stir and given the first urge toward bloom. 


swollen 


Place the eut branches in a warm, sunny 
The 
buds will open, and perhaps—if you are 
lueky—the tender young leaves will devel- 
op and 


window in a clear glass eontainer. 


form themselves 
in water at the base of the branch. Such 
rooted (when and if you get 
them) may be planted in May. As most 
gardeners know by this 
method is so thoroughly suecessful with 
shrubs like Forsythia and Pussy Willow, 
that one might in a very few years hedge 
his entire garden with their rooted 
cuttings. 


also roots may 
euttings 


experience, 


~] 
no 


Ir you are forcing bulbs to early bloom 
according to the directions given in this 
department in preceding issues of THE 
FLOWER GRowER, the middle of February 
will probably find the buds well developed 
and ready to open. Now is the time to 
p.ace them in a bright, sunny window. A 
few days of sunshine will bring them into 
full, glorious bloom. . They will also need 
ample moisture during this very active 
period, 


LATE FLOWERING shrubs can be eau- 
tiously pruned on one of these sunny Feb- 
ruary days. Cut the Butterfly-bush to 
the ground. Prune the Hydrangeas 
severely and earefully remove the old 
wood from Snowberry, Rose-of-Sharon 
and other fall Do not fall a 
prey to the passion for destruetion which 
overtakes most of us when we find our- 
selves in the garden, pruning shears in 
hand. Count ten before snipping, or you 
may regret your rashness through all the 
months to come. 


bloomers. 


YRAPES, provide a safe outlet for the 


pruner’s zeal. On these he may wreak 


his vengeance. Cut away the oldest wood, 
leaving only a few of last year’s canes 
on each of the remaining old stems. Cut 
back these eanes so that not more than 
ten buds are left on each. Some should 
be pruned back to two or three buds. 
Very early pruning is essential if Grape 
vines are to do their best. 


FRUIT TREES also are pruned and given 
their dormant spray in February. The 
spraying ean be done with a miscible oil. 
Evergreens will profit by a dose of the 
identical medicine. This kind of spray 
controls later attacks of scale and red 
spider. In February too, dig and eulti- 
vate under the evergreens and add to the 
soil some good, slow-acting plant food. 


SEED PLANTING may begin during Feb- 
ruary. When the ordered seeds begin to 
come in from the seed store, select those 
seeds which are slowest in germinating 
and those which must get a very early 
start if they are to come into reasonably 
early bloom. Prepare the soil for the seed 
planting by sifting and thoroughly mix- 
ing together one-third peatmoss, one-third 
sand and one-third common, garden Joam. 
Or if you have no peatmoss, a mixture of 
well-sifted, completely decayed compost 
and sand will serve the purpose. 

Using flats with eraecks in the bottom 
to provide perfect drainage, pack the soil 
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mixture in firmly, tamping down with a 
brick or board. With a ruler or short 
length of wood, mark the soil off in even 
rows an inch or more apart, depending 
on the size of the seeds to be sown. For 
small seeds, the light mark of the measur- 
ing board will form a depression in which 
to drop the seeds. Press the edge of the 
board into the soil more deeply for larger 
seeds. Do not sow the seeds too thickly 
and cover only 3 or 4 times the thickness 
of the seed itself. Mark each planting 
with a readable label so that there will! be 
no possibility of confusion later on. 


Press THE soil lightly but firmly over 
the newly planted seeds and place the flats 
in a tray of water to soak. As soon as 
moisture appears on the surface, remove 
flats from the water tray and piace in a 


warm place to germinate. I always keep 
my flats on the kitchen radiators, but it is 
necessary when this is done to watch 
closely so that the soil may be kept moist. 
As soon as germination occurs, the tiny 
seedlings will need light and sunshine 
and the more the better! 

If you have a hotbed or small green- 
house, the problem of early seed planting 
is automatically solved, but even without 
these luxuries, you ean successfully start 
seeds in February. 





ONE FASy and practical method for seed 
starting is to set up a small, light frame 
outside a cellar window which faces south. 
By leaving the cellar window open, suffi- 
cient heat wil be provided for the healthy 
growth of many of the sturdier seedlings. 
If this method is used, it is well to keep 


the flats warm and moist indoors until 
germination has taken place and to shift 
them to the frame before the tiny plants 
begin to “draw” or strain toward the 
light. 

For tenderer plants a coldframe-like 
structure set on outside the lower sash of 
one of the first floor windows will provide 
an even cozier starting place for seedlings. 

Tithonia, Cup-and-saucer Vine, Dixie 
Sunshine and other very late Marigolds, 
late Cosmos, Snapdragon and the new 
small Bedding Dahlias which bloom the 
first year from seed, are among the seeds 
which need early planting. In addition 
there are those which are slow to germi- 
nate like Verbena, Seabiosa, Petunia, 
Ageratum, ete. Vegetable plants too, if 
started at home from seed, must get as 
early a start as possible. 


February in Southern Gardens 


FTER all the actual time for doing 

any detail of garden work depends 

on the weather; and if the winter of 
1935-36 repeats itself this season it will 
be necessary to wait until February for 
the regular spraying and transplanting, 
which is usually done earlier. Follow the 
outlined schedules therefore chiefly as to 
sequence of work. Continue spraying 
until the whole garden is covered. 





Bups BEGIN to swell very early and the 
garden clean-up should now begin with- 
out delay. Remove all dead wood from 
shrubs and trees, especially from Dog- 
woods, maples, Redbud trees, Magnolias, 
and conifers. Be careful also to remove 
one of all branches that rub against each 
other. If left the searred wood will soon 
decay and become infected with borers 
and other pests. Roses (particularly the 
Climbers) are subject to injury from the 
rubbing of the canes. 





CLEAN up the dead leaves under the 
shrubbery. Rake them out and either send 
off by the seavengers or burn. Then there 
will be no danger of later infestation from 
eggs left over the winter in these piles of 
dead leaves. February is early enough to 
do this for the winter being practically 
over they will no longer be needed for 
protection from cold. 


——_ 


SHARPEN the hedge shears and go over 
the conifers. Biotas, Thuyas, Junipers and 
Retinisporas need semi-annual pruning 
to keep the growth thick at the centers. 
Do not wait until later than February 
for this most important work. Shear the 
tips of the branches only and do not give 
them a chopped-off look. Try to keep 
their characteristic shape and symmetry. 
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JULIA LESTER DILLON, (S.C.) 


WHEN pestrReD for foundation accents 
and where large growth will be out of 
place, Juniperus virginiana glauea ean be 
severely cut and trimmed into a perfect 
cone. It is very attractive used in this 
way at the entrance of large houses—or 
grounds, where formality must rule. As 
specimen trees on the lawns leave them 
unpruned, except for tip shearing. 

Cunninghamia lanceolata needs no 
pruning. Cedrus deodara and Cedrus 
atlantica may be sheared slightly if grow- 
ing too wide. Libocedrus decurrens needs 
the same treatment as the Junipers and all 
the Cypresses except Cupresseus ari- 
zonica, must be clipped and the heavy 
branches that tend to droop wired up to 
hold the trees in shape. 





Arter the clean-up and shearing are 
over begin to fertilize. Use compost, well- 
rotted, if available. Scatter around the 
base of the shrubs, conifers, and Roses 
but do not place near to the stems. You are 
feeding the roots, so spread far enough 
away from the trunks to reach the roots 
and not burn the stems. Never bank 
around the base of the Roses. Cottonseed 
meal is quicker than the so usually recom- 
mended bonemeal and gives good results. 
Use this only on Azaleas and Camellias. 
It will help the blooms to develop, if ap- 
plied now. 


Do nor use compost on lawns. Cotton- 
seed meal is fine and the golfing maga- 
zines recommend screened pigeon manure 
for fine sod and close growth on golfing 
greens. Used on the lawns it gives excel- 
lent results. It is a very economical 
fertilizer and may also be used later on 
shrubs and Roses. 

Reseed the bare spots of the lawns with 
Italian Rye and if the Bermuda sod is also 


bare use the seeds of both at this time. 
The Rye will be green until June Ist and 
then the old and new Bermuda will be 
thick and heavy. 


ConTINUE to plant deciduous shrubs, 
broad leaved and conifers. 
Make new rose beds and order the Roses 
so as to have them ready to plant by the 
last of February. This is an ideal time 
for late Rose plantings. In sandy soil use 
deep virgin leaf mold from the woods for 
the filling of the beds. Make them eigh- 
teen inches deep and set them where they 
will be sheltered from the late afternoon 
sun. 


evergreens 


Get ahead of the weather and make seed 
beds for early plantings. Let the ground 
mellow for two or three weeks then plant 


Petunias and Antirrhinum seeds. Ver- 
benas and Dahlias may go in also. 
Broadeast Covent Garden or Paris 


Market Gypsophila over the beds of Phlox 
drummondi, Larkspurs, and Cornflowers. 
Make sowing three weeks apart continu- 
ously until April. 


If necessary plant Phlox drummondi, 
and Candytuft for late bloom. All other 
annuals omitted from the October plant- 
ing list must wait until fall comes again. 


Use Sweet Alyssum in the borders 
where Baby-Blue-Eyes (Nemophila insig- 
nis) is now blooming. Even in February 
1936, they showed their dainty faces from 
February to mid-April. They require 
October seeding. 


Virginian Stocks may be sown again. 
Use them in new situations, as the older 
ones will reseed and continue to bloom. 

(Continued on page 94) 








Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


HE old superstitions, when accepted 

in a spirit of fun, usually are pleas- 

ant to contemplate. This is true, 
especially, of the second day of February 
when the ground hog, with or without 
the aid of the sun, is supposed to fore- 
east the weather. On that day, according 
to tradition, the ground hog awakens 
winter slumber, stretches his 
cramped legs and goes above ground to 
look If he sees his shadow, he 
hastily retreats into his burrow to sleep 
away the next six weeks, during which 
time the weather will be cold and stormy. 


from his 


about. 


If the day be cloudy and his body easts 
no shadow, the ground hog proclaims an 
early spring by bringing his hibernation 
to an end then and there. 

But whether or not the ground hog sees 
his spring is asserting itself. 
When the sun shines, its rays are brighter 
and warmer than they were a month ago. 
Not infrequently the frost will leave the 
ground for a few days and the early 
bulbs, already showing their leaf tips, 
push fat buds through the earth. The 
ground will freeze again, perhaps with 
below zero intensity, but it will not harm 
the flowers. 


shadow, 


ARLY February finds our winter birds 

beginning to feel the influence of ap- 
proaching spring. The song sparrow 
that remained with us last fall, while the 
rest of his family flew to a warmer eli- 
mate, may be the first to voice his happi- 
Not long thereafter that little elf 
with the peaked cap, the titmouse, may 
sing a rousing song, with not much variety 
to his tune, but very clear and musical. 


ness. 


‘THE chickadee’s clear whistle will waft 


in from the woods, and his hoarse 


By LAURA FENNER 




















The snow drifts along the hedgerow where birds are wont to 
springtime 


LTHOUGH the bronzed grackles, or 
blackbirds, are anything but musical, 
when a crowd of them suddenly descends 
among the bare branches of the old Maple 
there is no mistaking the message of 
spring the chorus proclaims. And when 
the bronzed grack'es come, we may also 
expect the red-winged blackbirds, with 
their charming song, “Ok-a-lee-kee-kong- 
ker-ee,” reminiscent of a springtime brook. 
The “caw-caw-caw” of the crow is a 
February sound we love to hear, because, 
it too, is proclaiming spring. The farmer, 
as a rule, has little use for this harbinger 
of spring, but if he would go more deeply 
into the subject, he may find that the crow 
does more good 





little ‘“chick-a-dee-dee-dee” will be a 
familiar sound in our dooryards when he 
comes for his din 
ner. The eardinal’s 
song in February 


February, with 


is perhaps best of 

the liquid 
are poured 
forth on the morn- 
ing air. 

And while our 
year - around birds 
are practicing their 


all, as 
notes 


Spring. 





short days, is packed to overflow- 
ing with outdoor interests. 
though this month may bring us 
the coldest weather of the year, it 
also gives us our first real signs of 


than harm. He may 
pull out some of 
the farmer’s newly 
sprouted corn, but 
the insects and 
grubs he devours in 
the freshly plowed 
fields, offsets many 
times the grain he 


its twenty-eight 


Al- 








songs, in prepara- 
tion for the spring chorus, we may rea- 
the first travelers from the 
South. Bluebirds usually are first, and of 


their coming we have no advance notice; 


sonably expect 


just a little whispered song some morn- 
ing, or a flash of blue to tell us that 
symbol of happiness has come. 
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destroys. 

But whether or 
not the ground hog proclaims six more 
weeks of winter, or the early return of the 
birds lead us to believe that warm weather 
is close at hand, we must not grow eare- 
less in our task of feeding the birds. An 
abundance of food should be given them 
every day until mild weather is certain. 


gather in the 


N latter February we are aware of 

a certain warm color; a tinge of red, 
emanating from the forest trees. We may 
see it in our dooryard trees, also, but it 
is more pronounced when looking toward 
a group. Myriad slightly swollen leaf 
buds produce this pleasing effect, and 
when a number of Soft Maples are in the 
group it is even more beautiful. 

A woodland brook in February pre- 
sents many things of interest, if ice and 
snow do not hide them from view. In the 
clear, cold water, clinging to stones or 
plants, we find the larvae of certain 
insects, including that of the eaddis fly. 
Next summer we may that 
winged insect flitting over pools 
streams in search of food. here 
various species of caddis, some of which 
never leave the water. Tiny snails, seem- 
ingly lifeless, cling to whatever mooring 
the stream affords, and peeping out from 
the mirrored surface are the fresh, green 
leaves of Ragwort and many other water 
plants, all unharmed by ice and snow. 

In marshy spots Skunk Cabbage usu- 
ally may be found blossoming in Febru- 
ary, but to see the odd “flower” one must 
tear the plant apart, concealed as it is, 
within the curved leaf. No lover of 
nature wantonly destroys a harmless plant, 
and there are not many who would care 
to handle the Skunk Cabbage so roughly. 
As its name implies, the bruised leaves 
have a very disagreeable odor. 


four 
and 


9yro 
al 


see 
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Among Our Familiar 


Common Names for the Magnolia 
\\ JE should not be too eritieal of the 


arying use of common names for 
plants, for they often express certain 
characteristics and associations carrying a 
strong personal appeal. It is just so that 
we have our own familiar names for 
friends and loved ones. But in publie, at 
least, it is usually well to have a name that 
will correctly identify the person or thing 
in question. 

It is this latter thought that leads me to 
recommend a correction of the application 
of “Tulip Tree’ to Magnolias, such as 
made in the July (page 384) FLOWER 
GROWER: It must be admitted that Mag- 
nolias are occasionally called Tulip Trees; 
but probably not a single dictionary or 
other authority would do other than refer 
Tulip Tree to Liriodendron tulipifera, 
which is also known as Yellow Poplar and 
Tulip Poplar. An order for Tulip Tree 
sent to any nurseryman anywhere would 
bring the Liriodendron and never a Mag- 
nolia. That in itself is sufficient cause to 
drop the application of this name from 
the Magnolia. 

Beyond this, let us now admit that the 
Tulip Tree does belong to the Magnolia 
family, so the offense is not so great— 
merely impractical. 

It might be of interest to cite the dif- 
ferent names of some of the Magnolias; 
one may stop to wonder how they origi- 
nated. Magnolia acuminata, the tree writ- 
ten about in THE FLOWER GrOwER, and 
which inspired these notes, is known al- 
most everywhere as the Cucumber Tree. 
M. tripetala is the Umbrella Tree. M. 
glauca is Sweet or Swamp Bay. M. stel- 
lata is the Star Magnolia. M. fraseri is 
the Ear-leaved Magnolia. M. conspicua, 
the Yulan Magnolia. M. parviflora is 
Oyama Magnolia. 


Returning to the Magnolia acuminata, 
Frank Lamberteaux may well be proud of 
his tree; it is a fine specimen at 26 vears 
old. It would be interesting to learn of 
the largest known tree of its kind. On the 
campus of Ellis College, Newtown Square, 
Pennsylvania, there is a grand old speci- 
men, the largest I have ever seen. The 
bole measures exactly 10 ft. in cireum- 
ference two feet above ground; and I esti- 
mate the height at 80 feet. The spread of 
branches is 57 feet. There does not seem 
to be a blemish on this magnificent tree. 
The age I estimate as not less than 190 
years. In its early years this Magnolia is 





[EpiTror’s Note—We shall be glad to receive 
photographs of notable specimen trees; not 
only Magnolias but others that should be put 
on record. Suitable photographs will be repro- 
duced from time to time and should be accom- 
panied by full details as to size, location, etc.] 
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one of the nattiest trees that I know,— 
clean and generally free from insect pests. 
In old age, it has the same dignified 
strength and nobility of the White Oak. 


S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, (Penna.) 


Blossoms of the Black Locust 
eerie papilinaceous flowers are more 


interesting than those of Black 
Locust, Robinia pseudacacia.* When 


the Wisteria has vanished after its brief 
but thrilling stay, come these blooms 
which look much like Wisteria clusters. 

Trees of Black Locust with their multi- 
tude of creamy fragrant flowers are easy 
enough to obtain. Thickets of them are 
to be found without difficulty,—spots 
that will be improved by the removal of 
a few specimens. It is easy to grow the 
Black Locust, and transplanting is sim- 
ple and quickly done. 

After the blossoms have departed to 
be replaced with seed-pods the Locusts 
remain ornamental by virtue of their 
pinnate foliage and slender branches. 

Mary S. Smiru, (Tenn.) 


* The Black Locust is, according to reference 
books, hardy as far North as a zone which runs 
through the middle of New York State, and sec- 
tions of similar climatic conditions. A neigh- 
bor had Locust Trees which had been growing 
along a fence row undisturbed for several years 
and without attention. He gave me one. 
Transplanted in the Spring of the year, the 
tree made good growth the first year, but 
winter-killed the second Winter. However, my 
neighbor’s trees all succumbed to that same ter- 
rible Winter which I think was that of 1933-34. 

When a small boy on the farm, I remember 
we had a Locust Tree or two in the yard, but 
the borers destroyed them. Borers did not seem 
to bother my neighbor’s trees, but they were 
on a different soil than the ones of my boyhood 
days. The Locust has its merits as a tree for 
the home grounds and is worthy of trial. 


MaApISsON COOPER 
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Bloom and Foliage of Black Locust 


Trees 


Praises the Tulip Tree 


N the January 1936 issue of FLOWER 

GROWER you have an article on the 
Tulip Tree. We have a fine specimen in 
our Queen Victoria Park, here. It is not 
hedged in by other trees and has had an 
opportunity to develop its natural char- 
acteristics. This Tulip Tree in our Park 
is the only one I have come across in this 
vicinity, and so prize it more. 

At the Agricultural College, in Guelph, 
and of which I am a graduate, there are 
numbers of these trees, but none nearly 
so large as the one in our Park. These 
interesting trees readily attain a height 
of some 80 feet, with a diameter of 
2 or 3 feet, but along the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers they grow much larger. 

Our tree is about 100 feet high. The 
trunk is perfectly straight and eylindri- 
eal. At the top it abruptly divides into 
a number of coarse, crooked, and not 
particularly sightly branches, when they 
are bare. When the tree is fully clothed 
the whole appearance is one of delight, 
and the perfume exhaled from the bloom 
makes it a pleasure to be near it. 

The leaves of the Tulip Tree are a dark 
green, smooth, truncate at end, with two 
lateral lobes some 3 to 5 inches long and 
broad, set on very long petioles. In May 
and June it bursts into bloom, with nu- 
merous large and brilliant flowers, of 
greenish-yellow hue, orange within. The 
fruits are strap-shaped, arranged in a 
closely-overlapping manner on a central 
axis, the whole forming a spindle-shaped 
affair. The bulk of each fruit is a flat 
narrow wing, with a small four-ridged 
woody cell at the bottom, in which repose 
one or two seeds. 

I have gathered the flowers and placed 
them in water in a shallow bowl, after 
the manner in which we display water 
lilies. When so arranged with a few of 
the beautiful leaves spread out on the 
water, the composition is beautiful in- 
deed. The blossoms will stand for a 
week. The casual observer might eall 
them Waterlilies. 

The flowers contain much nectar, and 
in the season of bloom the tree is the 
mecea of thousands of bees, busily work- 
ing gathering stores for their hives. Think 
it is just as popular with bees as bass- 
wood. 

Tulip wood is white and easily worked, 
so it is often used as a substitute for pine. 
It is a pity trees are so carelessly de- 
stroyed, often. Read an account by a 
botanist, of the felling of one of these 
large trees, near Bloomington, Ill. It 
measured 23 feet in circumference, 4 feet 
from the ground; and at 30 feet from the 
ground its diameter was 5 feet; the whole 
height 125 feet. 


F. M. Curistianson, (Ont.) 








Lilies in the House 


By MARIE KNOX WENDT, (Iowa) 


familiar 
florists 


INDOW 
with the 


gardeners 
Lilies found in 
Easter 
realize 


are 


near the 
all gardeners 


shops season. 
However not that 
they can sueecessfully foree these Lilies 
and several others in their own windows 
by following a few simple rules for their 
eulture. 


Longiflorum Lilies—giganteum, formo- 


sum, the harrisi—are the favorites of 
the florist for his Easter market. Beside 
these we might choose from Lilium 
eandidum (the Madonna Lily), umbel- 


latum, and elegans, the latter 
ranging in color through yellows to red. 


All these Lilies require the same culture 


group 


and are equally easy to force. 

ecause the Lily bulb must go through 
a long period of maturing and then be 
adequately rested or perhaps imported 
from a foreign country, they are on the 
market usually from November to Janu- 
ary, except L. eandidum which can be 
obtained in August. November, or early 
the usual time of 
for house culture. 

All Lilies require a preliminary period 
of root growth prior to forcing. For the 
pecies mentioned above, use a potting 
soil composed of one-half rich garden 
well-rotted old 
manure, and one-quarter sand, mixed we'l. 
five-inch pot for 
large bulb and plant so they are com- 
pletely covered by the soil. Water well, 
then cover with moss, excelsior, or several 
thicknesses of burlap. Keep in a darkened 
location at a temperature near 50° for 
weeks for roots to form. Turn 
out of the pot in about four weeks and 
filled the soil bring them 
to light and a temperature of 60°, to 


December, is potting 


41 
Luem 


loam, one-quarter cow 


Use a four- or each 


several 


if roots have 
foree slowly for a period of six or seven 
weeks, the time usually required for top 
growth before buds appear. Water spar- 
ingly until the buds set; then 
both water and heat. Weak manure 
water may then be applied twice a week 
after the for the 
When in bloom, keep 
in a cool, airy, and dry situation to make 
last. 

The florist will diseard the bulbs which 
have onee been foreed; but in the house 
certain may be used again, if one 
is willing to take the extra precaution 
necessary to insure proper maturing of 
the bulbs. 


increase 


appearance of buds 


blossoms to open. 


the flowers 


ones 


A FTER remove all faded 
‘ *flowers and grow on as long as pos- 


blooming, 


sible, sinking the pots outside in a semi- 
shady spot. When the tops die back 
naturally, indicating maturity, gradually 
decrease the water to dry them off com- 
pletely when all foliage has disappeared. 


After a month or more of rest, shake 


One of the popular Easter Lilies 


grown as a pot plant in the house. 





(Lilium longiflorum giganteum). easily 


Plants procured this Easter can be 


planted outdoors later and can be grown on for next season 


the bulbs from the pot and remove all 
bulblets. Clean the old bulbs, dust with 
powdered charcoal, and repot in cleaned 
pots of fresh soil. Sink the pots again, 
left undisturbed until freezing 
weather approaches before returning to 
the house. 


to be 


In warm climates, the tender Lilium 
japonicum is a much-prized garden sub- 
ject. In the north, it is treated as a 
pot plant, the one objection being that 
it grows rather tall and leggy for the 
window garden and is better suited to the 
conservatory or small greenhouse. How- 
ever, its beautiful pink blossoms make it 
well worth a trial and when grown in 
such a manner as to shorten the stems, it 
is very desirable. 

The potting consist of 


soil should 


garden loam, sand, and leaf-mold in equal 
parts. 
acid soil 


best in 
leaf-mold is taken 


Since the color comes 


be sure the 


from under Oak or evergreen trees. Use 
large pots, with plenty of broken 


crockery, small irregular stones, or other 
drainage material in the bottom, as the 
bulbs will not tolerate sogginess. Under 
excessive moisture, they are likely to de- 
cay, otherwise they are easy to grow. Fill 
the pot half full of soil, then set the bulbs 
upon sand covering, and completely sur- 
round them with more sand. Finish 
filling the pot, to within one inch of the 
top, with potting soil. 

The moisture will then drain readily 
away from the bulbs to the soil contain- 
ing the roots. They are stem-rooting; so 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Misuse of the Alpine Gardening Idea 


By HUGH 8S. AUSTIN, (Penna.) 


LPINE Gardens originated some 

A three hundred years ago, it is be- 

lieved, when a monk built one on 

the grounds of a monastery in England. 

They spread at that time mostly from 

one monastery to another, and a few still 
remain. 

The more recent introduction of the 
Alpine Garden was made a few years 
ago by Henry Correvon, of the Florare 
Nursery, Chene-Bourge, Switzerland. M. 
Correvon is probably the greatest author- 
ity on alpine plants and their culture in 
the world today. His books are interest- 
ing, intelligent, and exact; and those 
which are translated are worth reading. 

Rock Gardens have spread in this coun- 
try with amazing acceptance. But we find 
here another example of the American 
demand for speed. Ninety-nine: per cent 
of those who desire Rock Gardeas wish 
them to be complete and in full flower the 
firsts Summer. While not impossible, the 
deep-seated beauty of an Alpine Garden 
comes only with age. If you are disap- 
pointed with the appearance of yours the 
firs; Summer, please have patience. 

I have been asked perhaps hundreds of 
times if Rock Gardens were not a fad 
that would disappear in a few years. My 
answer to this is that it depends on the 
garden. It is quite natural that those 
which are unnatural in position or appli- 
cation will be torn out. But those which 
have been properly constructed, in posi- 
tions suitable will remain many years. 

I cannot express my contempt for those 
objects called sometimes rock-mounds. I 
refer to heaps of earth, studded with 
cobblestones embraced by a few sick 
plants. In the same eategory I place 
those “gardens” in which flat stones are 
planted on end or edge. There is nothing 
natural about them. 


T? be natural the Alpine Garden must 

make use of either blocks of stone, or 
ledges of stone, or both. The “block” 
calls for a garden on a large scale, and 
the “ledge” type may range from the 
corner of a city lot on up. Even these 
must be more than half buried. 

The ideal rock for the small garden 
should be at least fifteen inches wide, two 
feet long or longer, and from five to fif- 
teen inches thick; broken, not sawed; 
hard, not soft or shaley. A rock that is 
attractive in its unobtrusiveness, not 
brightly eolored. 

Let us next consider the location. It is 
extremely difficult to make a perfectly 
natural garden out of a level plot. If 
the attempt is made you will find a 
greater degree of success in making a 
depression and not a mound. The rea- 
sons are simple; it not only makes the 
garden more natural, but it conserves 
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moisture. The terrace and the ereek bank 
are natural settings for a Rockery. The 
garden should not be symmetrical or for- 
mal; the object, remember, is to make the 
spot look as though it resulted from ero- 
sion and not the hand of man. 

The right position discovered or con- 
structed and the rocks collected, actual 
placing and planting begins. Where- 
ever possible, the placing of the rocks 
and the planting should be done simul- 
taneously. A plant two inches high may 
have roots two feet long, and pruning 
roots is generally to be avoided. The 
rocks should be half buried, taking care 
that no channels are left, down which 
water may sluice. Tamp them well so 
they won’t tip out if stepped on, and 
slant them in that they may eatch, not 
shed, water. 

The height, color, and time of bloom, 
are important in choosing plants. Ar- 
range them so that tall plants do not hide 
short ones, colors do not clash, and some 
bloom will be scattered over the entire 
garden during the whole season. It is 
regarding the above that the services of 
a professional are required by most. 


HERE are hundreds .of varieties 
adaptable to Alpine Gardens. Plants 
native to every mountain range in the 
world have been introduced to this coun- 
try with success. The Alps, the Him- 
alayas, the hills of Kiber and Afghanis- 
tan, the ranges of Africa and Tibet, the 
mountains of Japan and Wales, and our 
own Rockies, furnish color for our back 
yards. Dainty heads and a mass of bloom; 
—a fascinating array indeed. Choose‘from 
these a small group, and plant them in 
“families,” because with mass effects a 
more attractive display is attained. Even 
six plants of as many varieties, is better 
than thirty-six individual varieties of 
one plant each. 

So plant them in groups, blending 
blue with orange or yellow; reds into rose 
and into pink; striking the whole with 
greys and white, and contrasting the 
whole again with mugho pine and tiny 
juniper. 

Incidentally there is an _ interesting 
article about “The Use of Grey in Our 
Gardens” in the April (1935) issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 

There are perennials that keep their 
foliage all Winter, and some indeed that 
change their color with the season. There 
are tiny daffodils and jonquils; even a 
tiny rose with a blossom the size of the 
rubber on your lead pencil. 

But whatever you do—make everything 
natural and in harmony;—plant with 
plant, plant with rock, and rock with 
rock ;—an object of enduring beauty and 
endless fascination. ' 


A Plea for the Fernery 


ERNS are as easily grown as most 

other plants, and anyone may have a 
nice collection of the lovely, lacy things, 
by paying attention to a location of shade, 
a steady degree of moist soil, and thorough 
drainage. 

A north window in a cool room is ideal 
for a box of Ferns, and a shaded loca- 
tion outside (nearly any place) is good. 

It took the writer years to learn that 
drainage is the greatest essential to suc- 
cess; but after a close study of Ferns in 
their native habitats, I began to follow 
Nature’s instructions;—a foundation of 
old woody flower stalks, small branches 
from tree prunings, masses of leaves, 
rakings from the base of the wood pile, 
ashes from the stoves, and a little garden 
soil scattered over the mass as_ these 
materials avere added throughout the 
Winter. (It is true that the compost heap 
would have supplied these very elements, 
but it contained a large percentage of 
animal fertilizer—the one thing deadly to 
the spiritual nature of fern life.) 


I had chosen a well-sheltered spot,— 
a canopy overhead of green vines in 
Summer,—and after my various soris 
of Ferns were tucked in pockets hollowed 
out of the spongy foundation, some of 
them supported by rocks, and the spaces 
between planted with the tiny-leaved 
Selaginella Moss, I had only to spray 
the place lightly all Summer, with the 
hose, to keep a most charming effect of 
coolness and fairy-like beauty. 

I had begun my collection with seed- 
lings of Sprengeri and Asparagus, carrot 
roots, and the many tiny, creeping plants 
that abound in my garden. I also acquired 
gifts of different sorts of Sword Fern, 
Lace Fern, Woodwardia, Woodsia, and 
many that I cannot name, after Ferns 
of many sorts began coming into our 
markets. 

The great Walking Fern was given me, 
—a few roots from a neighbor,—and it 
has walked its way to various spots in 
the grounds, apparently disregarding a!! 
the rules for other Ferns, but still attain- 
ing a much greater size and beauty in 
the shaded corner. 

It makes a good background for all the 
varieties of Sword Ferns, and I find that 
a lily here and there, several stalks of 
coral bells, and now and then a variegated 
Fern or other colored plant, such as 
eoleus and begonia, make a beautiful 
effect among Ferns. 

At the edge of my nook are innumer- 
able plants of strawberry geranium, orna- 
mental strawberry, and tiny groupings 
of various sedums and sempervivums and 
mosses, with flat rocks between, to save 
crushing from careless feet. 

Visitors invariably are attracted to a 
very close inspection of this pleasant 
retreat—The Fernery. 


Mrs. S. E. Touanp, (Calif.) 
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Helpful Facts Concerning Camellias 


By MABEL LITTLE, (Calif.) 


Wilder, photo. 


The Japonica of the real old South and indeed the Camellia is a true 
aristocrat, has a lively present day interest, having its own special flower 
shows, like that of the Sand Hills Garden Club of Augusta, Georgia. In 
the greenhouses of the North it is a magnificent winter flower. Varieties 
innumerable (literally) makes the Camellia one of the most fascinating 
flowers to raise from seed, Originally came from Japan and its introduction 
to Europe created a veritable sensation. Whole books of colored plates 
showing the various varieties were published at that time and can be seen 
in a few horticultural libraries. The variety shown above is the old 
Chandler’s Elegans 
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AMELLIAS oceupy a high place 

among garden aristocrats, and can 

be grown in various ways. They 
are lovely as a hedge in the warmer sec- 
tions of our country, make attractive 
shrub borders, and are also very orna- 
mental in pots and tubs when grown up 
North in a cool greenhouse. 

A member of the Tea family, originally 
from Asia, their history dates back to the 
Jesuits. Camellia trees and shrubs are 
noted for their beautiful dark lustrous 
evergreen foliage and lovely waxy flow- 
They are natives of China and Japan, 
where they often reach a height of thirty- 
five to forty feet, and have red or pinkish- 
red flowers. Flowers are single, semi- 
double, and double, in white and various 
shades of red and pink; very showy in- 
deed. Camellias may be grown in ways 
to suit the grower, but do best in large 
pots or tubs. They are hardy in Souther 
England and southwestern portions of 
Ireland and Seotland, also easily grown in 
Louisiana, Georgia, the Carolinas, South- 
ern California and te _ subtropical 
sections. Though growing like natives on 
the sandy and high pine lands of Central 
Florida, further South is too hot for them. 
They flower best in moist shady places. 


ers. 


In the colder climates, growing them in 
greenhouses is by far the better way. 
When growing them in pots or tubs, eare- 
ful watering is necessary. Buds may fall 
before flowering if plants are too dry. The 
soil sometimes packs into a hard ball in 
the center when in pots. When it does, 
the whole pot or tub should be placed in 
water to soak a few hours to wet the soil 
clear through. Roots should be moist, but 
good drainage is essential, as a too-wet 
soil causes trouble. Turfy loam and peat, 
mixed with a little good sand, is fine for 
potting. 

While Camellias require repotting, this 
should not be overdone, nor be too fre- 
quent. Repotting should be done after 
they are through flowering and then is a 
good time to renovate the soil. Thin out 
too-overerowded shoots, and shorten to a 
seraggly growth. Dryness of roots is 
cause of most failures. 

Camellias should not be foreed into 
blooming; they stand heat and moisture 
much better after flowering, and when new 
erowth starts. After this toughen and 
harden them by placing pots or tubs out- 
doors in partly-shady places for the Sum- 
mer. From October on, it is possible to 
have flowers for quite some time. 

Unless well cultivated, Camellias are 
slow-growing. They will stand very ordi- 
nary soil provided it is a trifle acid. 

To maintain cool and moist soil, a 
muleh of leaf-mold and cow manure at 
roots, is fine. Thorough watering, with a 
little commercial fertilizer during the dry 
time, promotes strong and healthy growth. 
In the South, the flowering season is from 
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Camellia, Jordan’s 
Pride blessed with 
a sweet perfume 


October until hot weather. 

For the camellia-minded here are a few 
beauties to choose from: Bonomiana has 
large white flowers variegated with deep 
red. Carlotta Grisi is a double, with large 
orange-crimson flowers. Duchesse d’Or- 
leans is waxy-white, rose-striped, with 
flowers three to four inches in diameter. 
Chandleri, dark red, an old timer is still 
remembered among the best. But if you 
are really interested in the different vari- 
eties write for the catalogs of specialist 
dealers and you can pick varieties to suit 
your faney. 

There are so many varieties, and so 
many ways their beauty can be used, 
that Camellias are certainly worth any 
time and trouble, and add distinction to 
any garden. 





Camellia Reine des Fleurs 








The seed method of growing is slow, and 
propagation is that done by cuttings. 

For mealy bug and camellia seale, treat 
with nicotine or pyrethrum sprays. 


The common Camellia (C. japonica) 
grows to be forty feet high under favor- 
conditions, with forms of 
single, semi-double, and double varieties 
in red, white, pink and variegated. 

Camellia reticulata, a large showy shrub 
or small tree, is distinguished for its dull- 
green, instead of glossy leaves; very large, 
(to 7 
colored flowers, that can easily be mis- 
taken for a semi-double Peony. 

Camellia susanqua is a shrubby species, 
with sometimes pink flowers; also with 
single white flowers which may be double 


able 


many 


inches aeross), semi-double, rose- 


or semi-double. 











You Can Construct a Practical Arbor or 


Pergola for Climbing 


HESE are of my own design and 

make, designed as practically as 
possible, and can easily be made by 
anyone who can use a saw and hammer. 
To make a perfect arch, a drawing 
should be made on the floor, the size of 
the arch. The pieces can then be put 
together more easily, thereby assuring a 
perfect fit. The easiest way to get a pat- 
tern would be by drawing a half circle 
and dividing it in six equal spaces. Then 
draw a line from two of these points to 
the center. A piece of cardboard can be 
tacked down over this, and then marked. 
Any width arch ean be made, simply by 
changing the radius. The pieces A and B 
are cut from 34”x 8” boards. The pieces 


can be eut 1714” long, A, and a number 
of them tacked together and cut out at 
the same time on a band saw. 

It is necessary to break joints in put- 









































The Rose Pergola during the growing season 
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By FULLER TEMPLE, (Ohio) 


ting the arch together. This will make 
the thickness 1144” to conform with the 
114”x 3” that they fasten on. It will be 
necessary to notch out the 114”x 3” so that 
the piece marked B will fit into it. 

All material is finished on four sides. 
With the exception of the 2”x 6”’s, 2”x 4”, 
114%4”"x 3”, all material should be either 
cypress or white pine. 

The detailed list, or mill order, of ma- 
terial used in making the pergola is as 
follows: 


A 44%" x 156”-2" 

B 4—%" x 1%"-6'-7” 

Cc ow x 6”..8" 

D 13—%” x 15%”-8’-4” 
BE 2— 2° x 6°-9’ 

i 4— * x @*... , 

G 4— 2” x 4”-7'-6" 

H 24—%” x 1%”-6'-314” 
I S—8" x 18¢"—7"-1" 


Editor’s note: Any construction work 
around, in and about the Rose bed should 
be done before the plants are actually set 
out. Therefore, it is in good season, now, 
to set about making anything in the way 
of a trellis or arch which may be desired; 
for planting time so soon will be here. 
However, Climbing Roses must not be 
expected to give luscious bloom in the 
same year they are planted because they 
must make the growth first to cover the 
support and the flowering laterals will be 
sarried on those canes the following sea- 
son. In other words, look for the real 
result from the Climbing Roses in the 
second year—not the first. 

And now a little bit of attention to the 
structural woodwork itself. Paint each 
piece of wood individually and separately 
on all the sides before they are assembled 
into the permanent structure. Painting 
on the unseen part is excellent insurance. 
If a first coat is given of aluminum paint 





Roses 


and then the whole assembled, the finish 
coat of such color as may be desired can 
easily be applied. 

Now there is a general obsession that 
Rose arches and suchlike must be white; 
but don’t you believe it—white is often 
so fearfully obtrusive in the small garden 
that an arch or arbor, or a seat, may out- 
scale its surroundings. So, give a little 
thought to the color. Green will at once 
be suggested as an alternative but there 


are greens, and greens. The one ealled 
palm green works in well with plant 


foliage generally; but some greens are 
atrocities. And blues—oh, my—no! Some- 
times, fine rustic or tobacco brown color 
will suit the situation perfectly. 
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The Rose Arch as it appears in service 
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Growing the 


Hippeastrums 


By HAROLD WINTERS, (Okla.) 


IPPEASTRUMS are perhaps the 
largest members of the Amaryllis 
family, which includes the Snow- 

flakes, Narcissus, Stargrass, and many 
others. Amaryllis hippeastrum (Hip- 
pe-as’-trum) are the most suited for 
indoor culture as they are very beautiful 
spring-flowering bulbs, ranging in color 
from pure white through all shades of 














stalks of 
bloom, with a total of eight flowers 


An Amaryllis with four 


orange, and from bright cherry-red to 
the darkest crimson. Many of them are 
slashed, striped, and mottled, in very 
beautiful designs; and some are dotted 
throughout. 

The care of the Hippeastrum is so 
simple that a child could grow them. The 
bulbs should be potted in six- or seven- 
inch pots of soil composed of three- 
fourths good friable loam and one-fourth 
very-well-rotted cow manure, with a little 
bonemeal and sand added. They should 
have good drainage guaranteed by a layer 
of small stones in the bottom of the pot, 
and I also place a small lump of char- 
coal in the bottom to help keep the soil 
sweet. Leave the upper half of the bulb 
above the soil line, as the bulbs are some- 
times slow about blooming and are more 
susceptible to decay when the entire bulb 
is buried in the pot. 

When a dry bulb is planted, the soil 
should be dampened and the pot set in 
a dark closet, which should be about 
50 degrees Fahrenheit, to make root 


growth. This will take from two to four 
weeks. As soon as the flower stalk or 


leaves start growth, the pot should be 
placed in a sunny window or greenhouse 
and kept well watered until it blooms; 
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after which it must be kept growing until 
warm weather, when it ean be planted, 
pot and all, outside in a sunny place. The 
pot should be set in the soil so the level 
of the soil comes about even with the top 
of the bulb and kept growing until Fall, 
when it should be lifted before frost, 
allowed to dry out in the pot, and stored 
in a frost-proof basement or cellar until 
about the first of January; at which time 
it is brought into a sunny window again 
for flowering. Repotting should be done 
immediately after flowering; about every 
two or three years. 

Hippeastrums are easily raised from 
seed, which they bear freely, if hand- 
pollinated. The seed should be planted, 
as soon as ripe, in well-drained flats or 
pots, in a soil mixture free from organic 
matter. The soil should be finely sifted 
and smoothed down. Lay the seeds quite 
close together on this and sift about 
14-inch fine soil over them. Dampen and 
cover with glass. As soon as the seedlings 
appear, remove the glass, When they are 
about three inches high, they should be 
gradually grown and shifted to six-inch 
pots where they will flower. This usually 
takes from 18 months to two-and-one-half 
years. The bulbs should be given a rest 
after flowering. 

Perhaps the greatest work in develop- 
ing the Hippeastrums in the United 
States was done by two men; E. M. 
Byrnes, and his son, Wise Byrnes. The 
start was made from 25 bulbs brought 
from England in 1909, and was developed 
into a collection of nearly 1,000 varieties, 
including all colors and forms now on 
the market. 

The Hippeastrum is advertised by mail- 
order dealers as Giant American Hybrid 
Amaryllis and can be obtained at annu- 
ally-reducing prices. 

If you have some of these bulbs which 
fail to bloom, it is probably because the 
soil conditions are not right; possibly 
too large a pot or too much water; or 
that the bulbs do not have the proper 
growing period in the sun, or the proper 
resting period. 

In the Far South, Hippeastrums may 
be planted outdoors and left out the year 
around, making good bedding plants. 

The offsets which develop on the bulbs 
should be left on for about two years, 
or until they have sufficient roots to take 
sare of themselves when divided. A large 
bulb will make one or two offsets a year. 


Gardening Experience in 
Mexico City 
V. E. Dillon 


OME nine or ten years ago when I 
was cultivating a flower garden in 
Tampico, under tropical conditions, 
I wrote an article for THE FLOWER 
GROWER, giving my experiences. I recall 
relating the obstacles I encountered and 


some of my unpleasant surprises and 
painful disappointments in my efforts to 
achieve a rainbow-colored display of dif- 
ferent flowers, which were to have bloomed 
more or less simultaneously. The fierce 
sun, the leaf-eating ants, the caterpillars, 
and the climatic conditions, thwarted my 
plans in spite of renewed attempts in 
succeeding years. 

Then I left Tampico, and went to 
Mexico City, Mexico, living for some 
years in an apartment house, where three 
window boxes and a few pots of plants 
composed all the garden I had. 

A year ago I moved to a newly-built 
house with a little garden in the front. 








Christmas Day Garden of V. E. 


Dillon, Mexico City, Mexico 
The garden is some 35 feet by 20 feet. 
It was in July that I took possession, but 
not until August that the garden was in 
fit shape for sowing seeds. I had my 
seeds from the U. 8. and sowed them. 
The gardener who had carted the soil 
for the garden told me that many of the 
seeds I was putting in were altogether out 
of reason and wouldn’t reach the flower 
stage. Nevertheless, being obstinate I did 
not heed his warnings and went on to 
sow the following: 
Asters (Dwarf) 
Alyssum 
California Poppies 
Centaurea 


Chrysanthemums 
(tricolor) 


Larkspur 

Linaria 

Lupines 
Mesembryanthemum 
Mignonette 
Nasturtium 


Clarkia Phlox 
Coreopsis Portulaca 
Cypress Vine Salpiglossis 


Scabiosa 
Schizanthus 
Stocks (10 weeks) 
Sweet Peas 
Verbena 

Zinnias 


Daisies (Livingston) 
Daisies (ordinary) 
Dianthus 
Gypsophila 
Heliotrope 
Ipomoea 
I began to have flowers in October, 
and a crowd of them in November. In 
December nearly all the above were in 
full bloom. I had my ambition fulfilled 
with a display of floral fireworks. 
People stopped daily to stare at my 
display of flowers through the network 


of fence. Some asked the names of 
Schizanthus and Salpiglossis. Others 
begged for seed and I gave them. Some 


copied the display and design of the 
flower beds. Gardeners called with all 
sorts of questions. 
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TIGRIDIAS, —“Captive Spirits of 


Aztec Sun-dancers” 


f> 
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XR the gorgeous exotie Tigridias, 
prettily named “Captive Spirits of 
Aztee Sun-dancers,” we have Mex- 

ico to thank; just as we have her to 

thank for so many other exquisite beau- 
ties. Amaryllis, Bouvardia, Cactus, 

Dahlia, Lantana, certain Orehids, Zinnias, 

and a host of ereeping vines are but a 

partial list of her floral gifts to-us over 

a long period of years. Strangely enough 

regrettably so—it is said there is no 
botanical garden in all Mexico econtain- 
ing a representative collection of the 
wonderful native flora which furnished so 
much delight to countless generations of 
the earliest American flower lovers. 





By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


A Trio of the Mexican Beauties,—Tigridias 


Although Tigridias are still quite a 
novelty to many of our home gardeners, 
and perhaps entirely unknown to some, 
they were first introduced into Europe 
as early as the sixteenth century by mem- 
bers of the Cortez party. Cortez himself 
wrote to Emperor Charles V, many in- 
teresting details about Mexiean gardens 
which so captivated his faney and in 
which he enjoyed walking. “I could not 
satiate myself sufficiently looking and en- 
joying them,” he quaintly wrote, and in 
deseribing one in particular wrote as 
follows: “For the distanee of two shots 
of a there were arbors and 
gardens an infinite number of dif- 


erossbow, 


ferent kinds of fruit trees, many herbs 

and sweet-scented flowers whose grandeur 

and exquisite beauty simply delighted 
”? 


me. 

Tigridias have been given other pretty 
nicknames than “Captive Spirits of 
Aztee Sun-daneers,’ although that par- 
ticular one is perhaps the most attractive 
one,—certainly the most romantic. Tiger 
Flower, Shell Flower, Mexican Day Lily, 
and “Peacock Flower,” are other names, 
all suggested no doubt because of the 
striking shape and eoloring of the 
flowers. Tigridias are best deseribed by 
an extravagant use of superlatives, so 
sensational, spectacular, one might say 
even dramatic, are they in appearance; 
ranging as they do from white to yellows, 
pinks, reds, even magenta, 
shading off to a delicate lilae. 


sometimes 


These Mexican beauties grow on erect 
stems about eighteen inches high and the 
flowers, though few to a plant, are large 
and showy. A blossom does not last long, 
but as the plants bloom freely, one is 
reasonably sure of an almost continuous 
display of flowers from the middle of 
July up to the end of September some- 
times, varying naturally according to 
climatie conditions. 

If you have not yet had the joy of 
growing Tigridias, lose no time planting 
some, as a real treat awaits you. Decem- 
ber is not too early for planting in ecer- 
tain localities; indeed some dealers offer 
the bulbs for December delivery. They 
are easily grown, although the frequent 
advice to “plant and handle tigridia 
bulbs the same as Gladiolus,” is said to 
be anything but good, according to ex- 
pert opinion. Such experts give exactly 
the opposite advice. Dry storage is about 
the poorest way to handle the bulbs ac- 
cording to these growers. One method 
is to store in damp sand or earth, as soon 
as lifted from the beds, and then place 
in a cool cellar or basement. 

Where the climate is exceptionally 
favorable, the bulbs may safely be left 
in the ground where they were growing, 
replanting only every few years. As to 
soil requirements, they do not seem at 
all fussy, doing well in almost any good 
garden soil; and as to location—morning 
sun and afternoon shade are preferred. 
They need plenty of moisture though, and 
a thorough weekly soaking is strongly 
advised. Liquid manure,—either chicken, 
cow, or sheep,—insures large and _ bril- 
liant-colored blooms. 

When Tigridias were first introduced 
into Europe, it was not because of their 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Concerning Color in Arrangements 


OLOR is the creative medium in 

which we are most likely to express 

ourselves. In seleeting things for 
our homes our first thought, after the 
utility one, is of color. Our reaction to 
any article may be: “I do not like it. 
I never did like red.” Or we may feel 
immediately upon seeing something else: 
“How lovely! Blue (or whatever else it 
may be in the ease) is such a satisfying 
color.” Our response is first to color; 
then, most likely, to line. 

What is true in the matter of furnish- 
ings for our homes is true also in our re- 
actions to flower arrangements. How 
often you hear some one wax enthusiastic 
over a bowl of Roses, not because the 
flowers are delightfully grouped, but be- 
cause they are “such a delicious pink.” 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


monly used to indicate that things are 
neither white nor black are color, hue, 
tint, and shade. The word color strictly 
used is the term applied to the six stand- 
ard colors; red, orange, yellow, blue, 
green, violet. If we wish to indicate that 
there is more black in one of these colors 
than in the pure spectrum color, we ¢éall 
it a shade; if we are deseribing something 
lighter than the spectrum color (with 
more white in it), we refer to it as a tint. 
The word hue is used to designate colors 
that come between the pure spectrum 
colors; yellow-green, blue-green, purple, 
ete. 

The simplest color effect is secured 
when only a single color or tint or shade 
is employed, but this is also the least in- 
teresting color effect. In flower arrange- 
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Many a man has warmed his wife’s heart 
by telling her what a gorgeous bouquet 
she has made, when he really meant what 
lovely red flowers she had selected. 


N order to understand something of the 
applied use of color, it is not necessary 
to have a very technical knowledge, but 
there are a few facts and terms which 
it is well to know. The words most com- 
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C omp le mentary 
colors emphasized. 
Yellow Roses with 
blue Lupines; Ye!- 


low Snapdragons 
and yellow Gladio- 
lus. The black 
vase gives weight 


to the flower colors 









RED 
(PR:) 
BLACK 
VIOLET-y - i ORANGE 
(5&C) (séc.) 
TRUE 
COLOR 
ZONE 
BLUE.= F~ YELLOW 
(pe) (Pe7.) 
“SWHITE 
TGREEN 
(S&C) 


COLOR RELATIONS 
(Adapted from The Garden Encyclopedia) 
Colors opposite one another are comple- 
mentary. As black increases the “shades” 
are deeper; an increase of white makes 
“tones” lighter. Red, blue and yellow are 
the primary colors 


ment, it is not possible actually to have 
only a single color, for we have not only 
the flowers, but their foliage to consider, 
so that there is always a combination of 
green with one other color to consider. 
In using flowers that are in different 
degrees of development, as full blown 
blossoms, partly open ones, and buds, we 
have different degrees of color or eolor 
values, even though we are using flowers 
of the same kind. 
(Continued on page 90) 











Might well be called a 
morochrome, because 
it contains enly one 
kind of flower in one 
shade. The red Anth- 
uriums with the bold 
green leaves make a 
striking complemen- 
tary combination 
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Planning the 


Everblooming 


Garden 


By MRS. SEVILLA TRUDO, (Vermoni) 


HAT to plant that we may have 
the joy of beauty in the garden 
all the Spring, Summer, and 

Autumn, has been a problem here in 
Central Vermont. At last we hit upon 
the happy idea of so arranging early, 
medium, and late varieties in neighboring 
clumps, so there is now bloom in all parts 
of the garden throughout the season. 

To gain this point we grow annuals, 
perennials, and spring bulbs in the same 
borders. 

Queen of the Market, Comet, and Late- 
Branching Asters may well follow Nar- 
cissus and Tulips, their foliage making a 
welcome shade for the young seedlings 
at first. 

Campanulas, both Single and Double, 
offered a long period of wonderful bloom 
and, if the individual flowers are removed 
as they fade, the plants will keep on blos- 
soming most of the Summer. 

Many varieties of Phlox, Centaurea, 
Balsams, and others keep the midsummer 
garden bright. 

But late Autumn is rather a hard sea- 
son for ordinary flowers. Then one ap- 
preciates most the perennial Asters which, 
when planted in clumps throughout the 
border, will give a lovely effect until 
November. Their soft shades of blue, 
lavender, and purple make their feathery 
blooming-heads very attractive. 

The blue Spiraea Martaeanthus lasts 
from early September until eut by hard 
frosts. Coreopsis, Helenium, and the daz- 
zling Gaillardia are other garden favor- 
ites in Autumn. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The most brilliant and beautiful dis- 


play, however, may be made with hardy 


and half-hardy Chrysanthemums. Aster- 
flowered, pompon, button, and great 


feathery double blossoms may be had to 
perfection even into November. 

To grow the Chrysanthemum well, the 
soil should be deeply dug and liberally en- 
riched before planting. Heavy soil should 
have decayed vegetable matter and sand, 
as well as manure added to lighten its 
texture. 

The safest time to plant is the middle 
of May, in New England. If planted 
earlier they often get checked and never 
do so well afterward. 

If grown in a mixed border, not less 
than three plants should be set in a 
elump. Care should be given that not 
too many buds are permitted to develop 
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Gaillardia—Indian Chief 


Favorite 


Dirt Gardener 


Flower 


An Autumn Garden 


Arrangement 


By 
VIRGINIA SCOTT, 


(Tenn.) 


on each plant, that they may show to 
their greatest beauty and advantage. 
After flowering, cut the tops back close 
to the ground and cover the crowns with 
ashes, or lift and winter over in cold- 


frames. 


UCH has been written concerning 
the Japanese and their love of 
flowers, which dates back through 

the ages. Many of their arrangements 
are indeed interesting; but I eannot feel 
that the Japanese flower lover has any 
deeper affection for his plants than an 
American dirt gardener who lavishes time 
and energy upon a plot of ground, carry- 
ing the tiny plants from the seedling 
stage up through maturity, and into the 
vase or bowl for house decoration. 

Beauty unconfined may run riot. A 
few suggestions of the way in which we 
ean get more from our Flower Arrange- 
ments is always helpful. 

Flower Arrangements should be 
stabilized and appear balanced in every 
respect. Top-heavy bouquets make us 
feel they might topple over with a splash. 
These arrangements may not be top-heavy 
at all, but they create that impression, 
perhaps because the dark flowers have 
been placed above the light ones, throwing 
the effect out of proportion. Dark flowers 
should generally be placed below the light 
ones, because they seem heavier. 


Stems should not be crossed; and when 
only a few flowers are used an uneven 
number of branches is more effective than 
an even number. This principle does not 
apply to mass arrangement. 

In an arrangement in combination (a 
number of different varieties mixed), 
flowers of the same kind should be massed 
together rather than alternated or wedged 
in between each other. 

Flowers with strong lines, like the 
gladiolus, look better placed against a 
plain background, or a mirror, so that 
the lines may be accented. They do not 
show to advantage before a window. On 
a small table beside a chair in front of 
the window, there was placed, near a 
lamp, an arranvement of g!ads. The lines 
were wrong,—the lamp, flowers, and an- 
other chair to the left of the table were 
all the same heicht. The flowers were 
changed, a low bowl of marigolds being 
used in their place. The effect was pro- 
nounced in that it revealed not only that 
the height had been wrong, but that the 
lines of the glads were not nearly so 
effective as when placed upon a mantle 
where the light shone against them, rather 
than through them. In this way each 
spike was accented. 

It is not enough to arrange flowers 
correctly; that is, giving thought to 
balance, lines, and stems alone. We 
should select with care the vase or bowl 
into which the flower arrangement is 
to be placed. 

My mother said it was permissible to 
use anything but a fruit jar, and in a 
sense she was right. There is only one 
time when a fruit jar may be in place. 
If you are the mother of twelve, living 
in a two-room shack with several dogs at 
the door, a pig rooting at the front steps, 
and maybe a goat on the roof, then I feel 
that you are justified in using a fruit jar. 
We have seen conditions of this kind 
where a tightly-arranged bouquet filled a 
fruit jar and when viewed from an 
artistie standpoint, seemed out of place. 
The point I would make is that flowers 
represent beauty in that person’s heart. 


She had entertained a lovely thought 
which was outwardly manifested as 
flowers. 


A container can either glorify or 
cheapen our flower arrangements The 
more simple bowls and vases are better; 
as the decorative and fancy-colored ones 
detract from the flowers. Containers 
should be large enough to avoid crowding 
the flowers, and deep enough to hold 


sufficient water. Colors for containers 
should be more or less neutral, unless 
sharp contrasts are sought. Greens, 


browns, and some shades of blue are 
usually safe. 

Yellow Roses in brass bowls are excep- 
tionally pleasing; and roses of any hue 
are beautiful in clear glass. When clear 
glass is used, the stem arrangement plays 
an important part as they are visible and 
may be made attractive. 
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Soil as a Window Gardener Knows It 


By MARIE KNOX WENDT, (Iowa) 


Average Lotting Sozl 
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of plants. Without sufficient soil to 
sink its roots into, a plant dies. 
Moisture, light, and temperature are 
other important factors in their growth; 
but those conditions being ideal, a plant 
will not thrive in a poor, unsuitable soil. 

Moisture is the factor most closely 
related to soil. Without moisture a plant 
cannot assimilate food from a soil, no 
matter how plentiful that food may be. 
Just as the food for the cells of the 
body must be first changed to liquid, so 
must the food for plant cells be in liquid 
form. Thus we find liquid manures give 
food to our plants in the most available 
form. So also do the highly-concentrated 
commercial fertilizers which dissolve so 
readily in water. 

Good texture of soil is necessary to the 
development of plant roots. Texture of 
a elay soil is improved by adding sand 
until the resulting soil is fine and light. 

A good potting soil for average house 
plant use contains 1% rich garden loam, 


S OIL is a first essential to the growth 
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1, well-rotted manure, and 14 fine sand; 
or if the soil is already sufficiently sandy, 
use leaf-mold instead. 

Certain plants require special soil mix- 
tures for growing them successfully. 
Such plants as Primulas and flowering 
Begonias like a fine rich soil with plenty 
of leaf-mold in which to spread their fine, 
fibrous roots. They must also be watched 
closely and a layer of fine rich soil placed 
over their roots as they come to the 
surface. 

Roses, Hibiscus, and other woody- 
stemmed plants, prefer a heavier-textured 
soil of garden loam with sand and well- 
rotted manure. Their roots penetrate the 
soil, often the entire depth of the pot. 

Azalea, Begonia, Hydrangea, and others, 
prefer an acid soil, You can make a 
satisfactory test of your soil by placing 
one or two strips of litmus paper in the 
bottom of a tumbler. Lay upon these a 
few pieces of blotting paper, cut to 
exactly fit the glass. On this place an 
inch or so of dry soil to be tested. 


Moisten thoroughly with rain or distil- 
led water until wet enough to saturate the 
blotting paper. Then cover the tumbler 
and let stand one-half to one hour. At 
the end of that time turn the tumbler 
upside down and note the condition of 
the litmus paper. If it has turned from 
blue to pink, the soil is acid. If still 
blue, the soil is neutral or most likely 
alkaline. 


Aluminum sulphate, one small handful 
to a bushel of soil, will produce acidity 
enough for most acid-loving plants; or 
soak thoroughly with a solution of 1 tea- 
spoon aluminum sulphate to a gallon of 
water, and apply several times during the 
season. 


In potting Carnation, Geranium, Flow- 
ering-maple, ete., I use 3 parts garden 
loam, 1 part well-rotted manure, and 1 
part sand. Carnations need a deep soil 
to produce good bloom, so use sufficiently 
large and deep containers for them. 


For Petunias I use all leaf-mold, or 
half leaf-mold and half old well-rotted 
manure, but the manure must be very old 
and very well rotted. To a pail of such 
soil, I add a rounded tablespoon of Port- 
land cement, a heaping tablespoon each 
of bonemeal and dried blood, and enough 
sand to give the desired texture. Mix 
well and use for potting without adding 
anything else. Fertilizers such as fish 
meal, or powdered poultry or sheep 
manure, mean certain death to Petunias. 

For Roses, Hibiscus, and ornamental 
fruits, mix 4% heavy loam, 14 leaf-mold, 
and 14 well-rotted manure. A little bone- 
meal is beneficial in this potting soil. 


In preparing soil for Calla and Amaryl- 
lis, I use 4% rich heavy loam, 1 well-rot- 
ted manure, and 14 sand to insure proper 
drainage. 

For Achimenes, Primula, Gesneria, 
Gloxinia, ferns, and such plants, use % 
leaf-mold, 144 rich garden and 
14 fine sand. 


loam, 


A well-balanced commercial! p'ant food 
applied according to directions on the 
package is of great benefit to all p!ants 
that have not been repotted in fresh soil 
recently. They are usually applied to 
plants when the buds form, to insure 
more and larger blossoms. Such concen- 
trated fertilizers must not come in con- 
tact with leaves or stems of the plant, 
so some care must be exercised in apply- 
ing them. 

Azalea, Camellia and Hydrangea enjoy 
a soil 44 sand, 1% leaf-mold, and 14 
loam. Their soil must have good drain- 
age and be kept acid. A mu'ch of pine 
needles, oak leaves, or woods moss will 
hold moisture and also serves to keep the 
roots cool. 

The creating of a perfect soil home for 
our plants is necessary to good window 
gardening. When they respond so 
readily, as they are sure to do, we are 
doubly rewarded for our effort by the 
extra beauty they bring. 














Flowers for Large Pots or Vases 
on Pedestal 


TO THE EDITOR :-— 

What would you suggest as proper material 
to use in two big pots in the open, each stand- 
ing op a pedestal? I used Geraniums, but the 
rain sometimes keeps the soil too wet as the 
pots have no holes in the bottom. 

Henry ScHLOEN, (Staten Island) 


Answer: Geraniums (some kinds) are 
a good subject for vases, pots, or seed pans 
for porch railings, pedestals, or use most 
anywhere for outside decoration during the 
Summer. A good centerpiece for a vase or 
pot is a Dracena of proper size, which makes 
a central feature or sort of background. A 
few trailing vines (Vinca or Lobelia) around 
the outer edge, and a couple of plants of 
ageratum, help balance the display. Some 
use coleus, but these are inclined to fade in 
the sun. Whatever subjects are used should 
practically fill the vase or pot so that none 


of the earth shows. One cannot get too 
much foliage and color for outside decora- 
tion of this kind. 

All receptacles for plants must have 


and probably holes can be made 
Few garden 


drainage ; 
in the bottom of your 
subjects will stand wet feet for any length 


pot Se 


of time. 


Afternoon Sun Not Beneficial 


To THE EDITOR :— 
Sometime, somewhere, we have read to the 
effect that the afternoon sun has little or no 
beneficial effeet on the development of gladiolus 

Who knows? 
W. B. STERLING, 


bloom, 
n <.2 


Answer: New ideas are coming to us all 
the time; and although the above seems to 
be contrary to any scientific reasoning that 
can be applied as a fair view of the subject, 
we are pleased to put the question for- 
ward for the benefit of who may 
have heard it stated that afternoon sun had 
not the same effect as the morning sun. 

It would seem that the sun’s rays are a 
constant quantity throughout the period 
of direct sunshine, except as they might be 
influenced by passing through more or less 
of the earth’s atmosphere. It is well-known 
that during the early part of the day, the 
rays of the sun through a much 
thicker body of the earth’s atmosphere than 
at midday, and the same is true of the 
afternoon, Just after sunrise and just 
before sundown, the sun’s rays do not reach 
the earth as directly as when the sun is 
overhead. This may be more readily under- 
stood by making a rough diagram of the 
earth with its atmosphere indicated. Then 
by showing the sun at different points of the 
meridian the principle may be understood 
the better. 

It is, of course, well-known that flowers 
open more largely during the early morning 
but this , 


those 


pass 


hours, does not mean that the 
afternoon sun does not have a_ beneficial 
effect. Flowers are, in fact, developing 


whether there is sunshine or not; but the 


86 


actual opening of the bloom takes place, as 
stated, more largely during the early morn- 
ing hours than in late afternoon. 

Will some reader who is both practical 
and scientific handle this subject more com- 
pletely ? 


Mapison CooPrer 


Francis d’Assisi—Thornless Rose 

I read the Editor’s Note, page 517 of 
October issue, about the Francis d’Assisi 
thornless Rose. 

Dr. McFarland errs in comparing that 
Rose to Mme. Sancy de Parabere. 

The Rose in question has “single flowers 
about one inch in diameter; while white 
Mme. Sancy de Parabere is two inches and 
extremely double. 

I knew Mme. Sancy de Parabere before 
Dr. McFarland began tinkering with Roses; 
the Rose and I were born the same year. 
My father in France had some of the first 
plants propagated by the originator, Bonnet; 
and one of my earliest recollections is of a 
large summer house entirely covered with 
it, which indicates a tall climber. The 
Rose was lost to American commerce .nd 
I reimported it from Europe in 1925; and 
uncovered its attempted renaming to Mar- 
jorie Havens. 

Dr. McFarland errs again when he calls 
Soursault “a group.” Although Boursault 
had three sports once in commerce, Bour- 
sault and R. lheritierana are hybrids of 
species Rosa alpina, which was much worked 
in the first part of the XIX century before 
the advent of R. wichuraiana, 

Francis d’Assisi, from the description, is 
the type or species of Rosa alpina which is 
still widely used in Italian landscape. 


Dr. J. H. Nicotas, (N. Y.) 


QUESTIONS 


Care of Tuberoses 

While I think of it, I wonder if 
reader could give me some information on 
care of Tuberoses? I bought twelve Tube- 
roses and only two matured and flowered. 
One book tells me that bulbs are of no use 
after flowering. That does not sound right 
to me. 


any 


Mrs. M. A. SHaAw, (N. Y.) 


Root Aphis on Sweet Peas 

Will reader offer suggestions for 
getting rid of aphides on the roots of 
Sweet Peas? 


Geo. R. Pumaraum, (W. Va.) 


some 


ANSWERS 


Culture of Rex Begonias 

Answering Mrs, John Bruegge, (Iowa) : 

Can you get leaf-mold for your Rex 
Begonias? Use an unglazed pot and be sure 
that drainage is perfect. Always keep in 
shade, or partial shade, and keep in an even 
temperature,—too hot a place is unhealthy 
for them. 

MorTuHeER Bes, (Vt.) 


Lilacs Do Not Bloom 

Answering Elizabeth H., 
Va.) : 

You did not state whether you had French, 
Persian, or the common Lilacs. The com- 
mon Lilac often takes a good many years 
to start blooming. The French and Persian 
usually are of blooming size when bought 
from a reliable nursery, but I had a French 
Lilae, Congo, which did not bloom after 5 
years; so I wrote to the nursery and they 
sent the following directions: — ; 

“Dig a trench around the tree as far from 
center as the branches reach and cut off all 
the roots; add some decayed manure, or 
sheep manure, or bonemeal will do, and fill 
up the trench with soil.” (I did this and it 
helped. ) 

The common Lilacs I had about 15 years, 
when I read in Tue Frowrer Grower to 
strip the foliage from your Lilacs in August 
if you want bloom the next year; so I 
tried this, taking some of the foliage from 
the tips of the branches, and these bloomed 
the next year. 

One nurseryman told me that too much 
feeding made too much foliage, and no bloom 
buds. 

There are so many 
one knows the circumstances it 
advise, 

Lilacs will not bloom if 
although they will 


Frederick, (W. 


and unless 


is hard to 


reasons, 


grown in the 


shade, bloom in part 
shade. 


AMELIA WEBER, (Wisc.) 


I’acts About Chamomile 

Answering question of Forrest A. Ganong, 
(Ohio) : 

The old-fashioned (Ohio) garden Chamo- 
mile of my grandparents’ time answers your 

first “Bright- 

green mass of fine foliage, aromatic odor, 
medicinal, ete.” 
the first real 
showy but soon grows to be decidedly bushy 


description in its stages. 

Early in the Spring it is 
green patch; is extremely 
and may be mistaken for the weed, Dog Fen- 
nel, which it closely resembles, only the 
daisy-like flower is smaller. 

It is of the Boltonias and does it spread? 
Like gossip! This grew in Mt. Pleasant for 
many years, but what I have in my yard was 
put here by a nurse we had employed for 
many years in our home, and it originally 
came from one of the very, very old gardens. 
I know she used the flowers, both fresh and 
The dried 


same type, yellow centers, finely distributed 


dry, for “tummyache.” flower, 
daisy petals, was sold with dried herbs of 
different kinds, and mixed with A 1 whiskey 
was used for every pain on earth. 

The cut flower wilts 
merged up to its flower heads for at least 


soon unless _sub- 
twenty-four hours in water, after which it 
And it 
has a most pungent, disagreeable odor. How- 
ever, the attractive light-green foliage is 


mixes prettily with other flowers. 


beautiful. 
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There is also a False Chamomile, a flower 
head somewhat pale purplish. This herb in 
my garden is now one of the expensive 
flowers grown for making an expensive “gold 
glint” powder which, when diluted with hot 
water and used on blond hair or any ash- 
(Now 
get rich!) The cats play in it; the dogs run 
through it; the gardeners cuss it and the 
“best man of the house wants to know how 
to get rid of that (word used was censored ) 

Nevertheless, it is Chamo- 
I believe if this is not what you 
seek, you have forgotten that, in time, it 


colored hair, imparts a golden tint. 


Chamomile. 
mile here, 


grew tall, or else you have confused the 
This plant or herb is of the Aster 
wild, sometimes called Mayweed, 
Ragged Lady, and Stinkweed. It is a power- 
ful tonic. 


names. 


family; 


Mrs. J. NosLe Taytor, (Ohio) 


Pink Hydrangea Turns Blue 

Answering R. O. Thomas, (Ore.) : 

You say your pink Hydrangea blooms blue 
the second year. The soil in the pot prob- 
ably becomes acid by the time it blooms the 
second time, which would cause it to be 
blue. We are told that adding chemicals to 
the soil to make it acid, will make the pink 
one bloom blue; so why not reverse it, and 
say that adding something to sweeten the 
acid soil would make the blossoms pink? 
Perhaps weak lime water would do, as we 
are told to use lime to sweeten soil. 

Pruning and repotting the plant during 
its dormant season would also help. 

Mrs. Ciara C. Banos, (Nebr.) 


Dahlias Do Not Keep In Storage 

Answering F. V. Wray, (Penna.) : 

After investigating the storage of dahlia 
roots year after year and following all the 
directions for wintering without success, I 
found that there was only one thing that 
was causing my trouble and that was 
setting the boxes on the floor, The follow- 
ing is the manner in which I am now suc- 
cessful in wintering dahlia roots. In fact, 
I have lost none under this method: 


1. Allow the Dahlias to be smitten by a 
heavy frost. 

2. When they 
off near the 
diately. 

3. Turn the tubers upside down so that 
the black water from the severe frost 
can run out, Leave them in this 
position in an airy place for several 
days, but not where they can be re- 
frosted. 

4. Place in boxes, preferably with a wire 
bottom, so that the air can circulate 
through. Put peatmoss in each box 
to take up any surplus moisture there 
may be. 

5. Place boxes in a dark, cool place, in 
fruit closet or some other place where 
they will not freeze. 

6. Be sure the boxes are not placed on 
the floor where they may absor) 
moisture, as this will likely cause 
molding and rotting of the roots, 

7. About May 1st to 10th bring out into 
the light, and separate each root, tak- 
ing part of the main stem of last 
year’s growth with each root showing 
new growth. 


black, cut 
and dig imme- 


have turned 
ground 


My fault was setting the boxes in a cool, 
damp place in former years; and the roots 
absorbed moisture and either molded or 
rotted. Under the above method I have 
never lost a root. 


Mrs. L. A. McKEE, (Penna.) 
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Remedy for “Night Crawlers” 


Answering James Robertson, (TIl.) 

These crawlers make very good fish bait. 
People hunt them at night with a flashlight 
and sell them for bait. 

Why not capitalize on them? In time 
your “hunting ground” will be free of these 
night crawlers. 

Mrs. Georera Yess, (IIl.) 


Propagating Roses from Cuttings 

Answering Frank Zeffer, (N. J.): 

The first Rose cutting I tried was the 
Hybrid Perpetual, Frau Karl Druschki, 
this type being the easiest to root along 
with common shrub Roses, I followed main- 
ly the directions given in the U. 8S. Dept. 
of Agriculture Bulletin No. 750, “Roses 
for the Home.” 

I took a non-flowering shoot with three 
leaf buds, cutting close to the lowest bud; 
removed all except the upper leaf, putting 
it in sandy loam and leaving just the top 
bud out of the soil. Packed the soil tight 
around it and placed a glass fruit jar about 
¥% inch in the soil over the cutting. I kept 
it shaded with a crate and watered it well. 
In the Fall I mounded soil up around the 
jar; and when the weather became warm 
in the Spring, about May Ist, I took the 
jar off. It grew some that year, blossoming 
the next. Now it is a tall, strong-caned 
bush. 


Rosert FuLKerson, (N. Y.) 


African Violets Fail 

Answering Mrs. J. C. Meinhard, (TIL): 

It is well to allow not only roots to form 
on Violet stem, but to give time for two or 
three small leaves to grow also; then plant 
Violet leaf (that has at least one-half-inch 
stem attached) in woods earth, as it likes 
leaf-mold. Simply cover the roots, leaving 
new leaves exposed and the old leaf resting 
on the soil. 

ELuis JARRETT, (Penna.) 


Chrysanthemums for Winter 

Answering C, J. Wiley, (Va.): 

Chrysanthemums in Virginia, and other 
points north of a temperature during the 
Winter such as found in most of New York 
State as an extreme range, need not be 
disturbed until the following early Spring. 
Then, unless one wants better-formed and 
larger flowers, they need only cleaning up 
of old stalks, and fertilization, followed by 
a good peatmoss mulch, If size is necessary 
to one’s pleasure, then either strike cuttings 
in a mixture of sand and peatmoss, in a 
shady part of garden, covered with glass 
jars; or take off single sucker plants from 
the mother stock. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


Rust on Amaryllis 

Answering Mrs, Christman, (Minn.): 

All the Amaryllis plants I ever raised in 
Florida were attacked by rust, if they did 
not already happen to have it when I ob- 
tained them. They managed to get along 
very well, although the infestation may be 
heavy. Was told to try sprinkling baking 
soda over them and then dipping them in 
water before planting, and after doing this, 
to give them an occasional watering with a 
spoonful of soda to the quart of water. 


This did not entirely clear up the rust 
problem, but it seemed to modify the con- 
dition of the bulbs, more or less, 


Marran A. McApow, (N. C.) 


Dahlias in Storage 

Answering F, V. Wray, (Penna.): 

After the first “black” frost, cut off the 
tops at the ground and allow a few days 
for the tops to bleed out before digging. 
Then dig with a garden fork, being careful 
not to break the necks of the tuberous roots, 
Cut the stalk back again to about 2 inches 
above the crown; then by tapping on the 
cut stalk endwise, most of the dirt will 
free without injury to the necks of the 
roots. 

Dry a few hours, then lay them on the 
cellar floor for a day or two. If you have 
a white potato cellar they are preferable 
to the average house cellar, which is usually 
too dry and hot. I have a house cellar, so 
put my barrel in which I store my Dahlias 
in the coldest corner of it. 

I pack the dahlia tubers upside down in 
dry peatmoss. Care should be taken not to 
allow clumps to set around and dry out 
and shrivel before packing away. Do not 
use more peatmoss than is necessary to 
just barely cover each layer of clumps, 
before putting in the next layer. The 
reason for this precaution is that all roots 
sweat when first stored. The purpose of 
the peatmoss is to absorb this sweat and 
conserve it for later on when the roots 
need it. Therefore, too much peatmoss will 
cause roots to dry out. 

After the roots are stored six weeks, it is 
well to look them over, trim out any portion 
showing decay, dip all fresh cuts in dusting 


sulphur, and pack them back again as 
before. Should the roots show signs of 


shriveling, place dampened moss over the 
top of the barrel to prevent further drying; 
then replace the cover. I keep a cover over 
the top of my barrel. Dahlia roots should 
keep well stored in this way, providing 
they were grown properly, well-ripened, and 
not frosted. 
Mrs. E. B. Brown, (Kansas) 


Cheap, Durable Plant Markers 

Ask at any hardware store for scraps of 
galvanized iron, such as used for piping and 
spouting. Dealers are glad to dispose of 
such litter. With tin snips cut into de- 
sired shapes and sizes. In one end of each 
punch a hole large enough to slip No. 9 wire 
through. Cut No. 9 wire into 18 to 20 
inches in length, and twist one end into a 
loop, into which slip the marker; then pinch 
hook against wire stake, bending hook or 
loop forward so marker hangs about an 
inch forward of the stake, 

To letter, use best grade of auto paint, 
which can be bought in small cans. These 
markers are plain and indestructible. 

Mrs D. M. Futron, (Iowa) 


Dianthus, Clove Pink 
Mrs W. L 


Answering 
(N. Y.): 

The Clove Pink, is Dianthus plumarius. 
The double variety you wish is D. plumarius 
semperflorens, called common Grass Pink, 
Clove Pink. Scotch Pink, and Pheasant’s 
Eye. 


McLaughlin, 


Hueu §8. Austin, ( Penna.) 














We 


present 
‘ 
with Vide 
To those who seek the rare, the 
strange and the beautiful—two 


new varieties of great distinc- 


tion and charm. 








LEPTOSYNE 


“Golden Rosette” 


The flowers are perfect rosettes of bright 
buttercup yellow, resembling miniature 
dahlias. The plant branches freely, 
giving blooms with 2 ft. stems. A: very 
showy subject in the garden and ideal 
for cut flowers. 

Pkt. 50¢. 5 for $2.00 


Sanne cco 


—and this Exclusive Novelty for 
the Rock Garden—Exquisite in de- 
tail as the lace on a Franz Hals’ 
portrait—hardy as an oak tree—with 
the ridiculously cumbersome name of 


Hippocrepis Comosa 


“GOLDEN 
DAWN” 


Delicate rose leaf foliage, fanning out 
in every direction from the center in a 
broad mat that lies perfectly flat on the 
ground (extremely decorative in itself 
and evergreen all year), in May and 
June is thickly starred with bright, 
golden yellow, pea-flowered blossoms. A 
sparkling contrast to the prevailing blue 
tones of the rest of the garden. Plant 
in the sun, 


We believe there are only 2,000 of these 
plants in the country. . . . Planted in April 


will bloom this spring. . .. 1 Need we say 
more? 


Each plant (in 6 inch pot) $1.00 


Delivery in April — Express Collect 


Catalogue on Request 
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Some Plants and Things Out of 
the Ordinary 


(Continued from page 112) 


Marigold Crown of Gold 

HE only variety in the 1936 all- 

American trials of the American Seed 
Trade Association to receive the coveted 
gold medal award was Marigold Crown 
of Gold, which was entered by W. Atlee 
3urpee Co., Philadelphia. The plant 
gets up to two and one-half feet in height, 
with rather spreading growth and sparse 
foliage. Gardeners who object to the 
characteristie Marigold fragance will like 
this variety, for the oil saes on the 
underside of the leaves, the ‘character that 
produces this scent, are entirely lacking. 
That is not its only recommendation, how- 
ever, its quilled center and flat guard 
petals, all of a good shade of orange, 
being quite distinct. Seeds will be found 
in the lists of most seed dealers, in fact 
all the leaders have it. 


Chrysanthemums and Daisies 

Many gardeners this past season have 
tried the experiment of growing the new 
hybrid Korean Chrysanthemums from 
seed. As with dwarf bedding Dahlias, 
now grown very generally from seed, 
there is the adventure of not knowing 
exactly what one will get. <A large per- 
centage of good things may be counted 
on if the seed is got from reliable sources. 

Chrysanthemum Yellowstone, a double 
form of the Segetum type, is another fine 
new yellow cut flower. The Tahoka Daisy 
is not as some deseriptions announce, 
“brand new.” It is the revival of an 
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For Hardy Ferns } | 








Graceful denizens of the wordlands, 
long lived, ever beauteous, easily 
grown and easily cared for. We 
have Ferns for all kinds of soil 
conditions. Here are five different 
Fern Collections which take care of | | 
all the varying conditions. 





For Open Sun Culture 


| 35 clumps of four varieties..... $5 

| | 
| For Dry Shady Places | 
| 35 clumps of four varieties..... $5 


| For Moist Shady Places 


| 45 splendid plants, 5 each of nine | | 








MONEE, Sadiswec kikw tts o0e eae : $6 | 
| For Wet Open Ground 
40 clumps of four varieties...... ‘ $5 | 


|| Low Evergreen Ferns for Dry | 

|| Rocky Ledge 

| | 45 beautiful Ferns of five different | 
RANGE 600.0800 00000000tenecseces $6 | 


Catalog on request. 10% discount if 
ordered before April Ist, 1937. 


GILLETT 


| Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box D 


introduction of a generation ago. The 
flowers, resembling those of the Hardy 
Aster, are a lovely light lavender and 
cover the foot high plants with finely eut 
foliage. Now that we are giving more 
attention to actual beauty, and less to 
size of individual flowers, this attractive 
plant should find a place, especially as 
low-growing flowers for late summer and 
autumn are not numerous. 


Leptodermis Oblonga 

I have had in my garden for several 
vears a little shrub, Leptodermis ob- 
longa, that should be of interest to rock 
gardeners. This is the only one of the 
Leptodermis species that I know to be 
hardy this far North, and even it I con- 
trive to plant where the snow will drift 
over it, though it is quite likely that it 
would be entirely hardy without precau- 
tion. It is said to get three feet tall 
but has never made more than half that 
amount of growth for me, producing 
dense clusters of violet-purple, tubular 
flowers from July to September. It is 
rather short-lived here, but that fact need 
not frighten one away from the plant, 
for it is easily propagated from green- 
wood euttings in Summer and from seed. 
It will be found among a host of other 
intriguing items in the eatalogue of 
Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 


Mignonette, Red Monarch 


For the gardener who must plant his 
spot of Mignonette for sentimental o1 
other reasons, there is a superior new 
variety named Red Monarch. The plants 
are very compact with good foliage, and 
heavy flower spikes of a most vivid red. 
Growers say the perfume is exceptionally 
fragrant, so it should be a great favorite 
among those of us who garden for simple 
joys. 





WANTED 


Representatives for 
|: Special Circulation 


| Work 


We desire part time represen- | 
tatives to make local contacts | 
under our direction in all large | 
population areas. 


If you are interested in garden- | 
ing, like contact work and want 
to earn extra money for spare 
time, write me for details. Please | 
give usual business references. 


GEORGE D. ELWELL 


Circulation Manager 








. Flower Grower Albany, N. Y. | 
*Carl Giessler * Wilbur Ruck Southwick, Mass. a ee sii 
* Formerly with Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. EIR O RA a le ae ata | 
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Special Offer 


To acquaint more gardeners 
with Livingston’s “True 
Blue” flower seeds, we will 
send one full-size packet 
each of the 11 varieties 
shown on this page—regu- 
lar value $1.60—postpaid for 


Only $1.00 


FOR RE REE E EERE REE EER SETI? 
BRE BERR EERE RRR 


Snapdragon 
Rust-proot Mixture 











Yellow 
Supreme 


Marigold CLUBS. 


ASTER, El Monte. Glowing red; Super Giant 
size: very early. All-America Selection, 1936. 
Packet, 15 cts. 


CALENDULA, SHAGGY. New laciniated pet- 
aled type: most unique and graceful vari- 
ety. Gold Medal, 1935. Packet, 10 cts. 
COSMOS, SENSATION. New. Mammoth size. 
Early blooming. Mixed colors. All-America 
Selection, 1936. Packet, 15 cts. 


PETUNIA, DAINTY LADY. A delicate golden 
yellow: medium size with beautifully fringed 
petals. All-America Selection, 1936. Packet 
(150 seeds) 20 cts. 

MARIGOLD, SUNSET GIANTS MIXED. New 
Introduction. Loosely formed, full centered, 
sweet-scented flowers of mammoth size, 
Packet, 25 cts, 





* 


"Yellow Supreme” 


pny 


OUR OWN DEVELOPMENT AND INTRODUCTION— 
FIRST MARIGOLD TO HAVE PLEASING FRAGRANCE. 
Carnation fluffiness, ideal large size, graceful stateli- 
ness and dazzling lemon-yellow color makes it a cut- 
flower sensation. 


It holds freshness fully 10 days after 


cutting and takes on an even more delightful color and 
graceful form. Healthy, vigorous plants with practically 
odorless foliage. 
RIBBONS AND VALUABLE PRIZES TO GARDEN 
Complete details in catalog offered free below. 


Original Strain, 


SPECIAL CONTEST OFFER WITH 


Full Post 
Size Pkt., 10c Paid 
SWEET PEA, SHIRLEY TEMPLE. New. Soft 


rose pink, daintily frilled and fluted. Very 
fragrant—early flowering. Packet, 20 cts. 

NASTURTIUM, DOUBLE GLEAM HYBRIDS. 
Mixture of all colors. Large sweet-scented 
blooms on long, wiry stems. Packet, 10 cts. 


LARKSPUR, GIANT IMPERIAL MIXED. Much 
superior to old strains. Long, straight, 
base-branching spikes. Large color range. 
Packet, 10 cts. 

ZINNIA, FANTASY MIXED. New curled and 
crested type with shaggy ray-like petals. 
All-America Selection, 1935. Packet, 10 cts. 
SNAPDRAGON, RUST-PROOF MIXTURE. Uni- 
versity of California Strain. Highly rust- 
proof; long range of popular colors. Packet, 
15 cts. 


FREE New Catalog 


It’s different from any other; gives accurate planting and spraying charts and 
unique, easily followed flower cultures that have revealed the cause of failure to 


many gardeners. 


These cultures are not found in any other book. A large list of 


best old and many new varieties of flowers and vegetables, including 1937 All- 


America Selections, is offered at reasonable prices. 


today. It’s different. 


Send for this new FREE book 


The Livingston Seed Co. 


“Seedsmen For Three Generations” 


364 East Spring St. 
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Zinnia 
Fantasy Mixed 


Larkspur 
Giant Imperial 
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Double Gleam Hybrids 


Columbus, Ohio 





Nasturtium 


Sweet Pea 
Shirley Temple 








Calendula, Shaggy 





LIVINGSTON’S 
» FLOWERS 


Are Prize Winners 





Petunia, Dainty Lady 


Marigold 
Sunset Giants 
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Hallawell Seed Co. 
256 Market St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send FREE 
your 1937 Garden 
Book. 





ITH ease cut 18” 


one-hand 

swaths—trim 6” closer to walls, 
trees, hedges than with a hand-mower 
—scoot up steep terraces—start, stop, 


steer—swiftly, effortlessly. Handiest 
power mower ever built for lawns of 
every size, also a wonder in estate, 
park, school, cemetery and golf serv- 
ice. So simple and de- 
pendable a child can 
operate it. 

















Lightweight, only 95 Ibs., 
won't pack - soil. Easy- 
Starting, quiet 4-cycle motor 
runs all day at fuel cost of 
only 20¢. Rubber Tires, 
Free Wheeling, Four Cur:- 
ting Heights, Automatic 
Start-Stop Control and nine 
other features. Hundreds 
of enthusiastic owners; 6th 
successful year. Write for 
free literature today. Ad- 
dress 


EVINRUDE LAWN-BOY 


1567 W. Hope Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





SEND FOR FREE 
LITERATURE 
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Concerning Color in 
Arrangements 


(Continued from page 83) 


OR the moment let us ignore the green 

that will appear in all our flower 
arrangements, and think only in terms of 
the flower colors. An arrangement that 
contains flowers of one color only is often 
called a monochrome—a one-color. When 
there are two or more colors used, the 
arrangement is not only apt to be more 
interesting, but it is more difficult to plan 
and to earry out. There are two descrip- 
tive phrases commonly used in flower 
show schedules and in deseribing arrange- 
ments; “analogous” and “com- 
plementary” colors. 

Let us imagine the fundamental colors 
as arranged in a circle, with red at the 
top; yellow will appear at the right about 
one-fifth of the way around, green an- 
other fifth down, then blue (about oppo- 
site red), then violet, and finally we arrive 
again at red. Analogous colors are those 
which appear side by side on the circle 
we have jest pictured. So orange (which 
comes between red and yellow) and red 
are analorous colors; so are violet and 
purple, and olive and green. 


colors 


Complementary colors, on the other 
hand, are those that are on opposite sides 
of the color wheel. Red is complementary 
to blue, crimson to green, violet to yellow. 
If we are using fiowers of pure spectrum 
red (which is very unlikely, for nature 
does not use many of these pure colors, 
developing, rather “broken” colors) the 
complementary color, as we have said, 








DIENER’S 
MONSTER PETUNIAS 


Grow these ever- 
blooming prize 
winners, Largest 
and finest Petu- 
nias in the 
world. Immense 
orchid - like 
blooms 5 to 8 
inches in diam- 
eter. A con- 
tinuous. delight 
—exquisite frag- 
rance, 
color in the 
rainbow. Superb 
as cut flowers. 
Thousands  re- Ryffled Monster Petunia (single) 
order Diener’s 
Petunia seeds annually. 
to try these wonders, 


Only 50¢ tor a special packet of 700 seeds. 
Can be planted any month in the year. 


Catalogue with many new color reproduc- 
tions, also offering the New Double Shasta 
Daisy, Gerberas, Dahlias, Delphiniums and 
other novelties free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER NURSERY 


Oxnard, California 
SEED AND BULB GROWER 





It costs so little 


PLANT, 











would be pure blue. But suppose the red 
had quite a bit of violet in ‘it (thus mov- 
ing to the left on our circle), so becoming 
what is called crimson. In order to find 
the complemetary color, we should have 
to go as far to the right of blue as we 
were to the left of red, and we should find 
blue-green. 


AXY colors, shades or tints which lie 

adjacent on the circle present no 
strong contrasts; they are hkely to har- 
monize and make a pleasing picture. Yel- 
low Snapdragons combined with deeper 
yellow Calendulas and orange Marigolds 
would make an “analogous” grouping. 

When there is a decided difference be- 
tween the colors, hues, tints and shades, 
the analogy is lost, and harmony is 
gained only when a color is used which is 
far enough around the circle of the color 
world to reach the complementary color. 
If we wish to make a “complementary” 
color scheme with our yellow Snap- 
dragons, we might use with them rich 
violet Petunias, or purple Asters, depend- 
ing upon the amount of green in the yel- 
low selected. 

Another important thing to remember 
in using colors is that the amount of 
light and the color of the background 
may have a definite effect on a given 


color. Pale lavender Sweet Peas may be 
of an exquisitely attractive tint in day- 
light; place them under an artificial 
light and they lose so much of 


their color that they seem almost to be 
colorless. In daylight, place them beside 
deep purple Sweet Peas, or cooler violet 
ones, and their color pales appreciably. 
Change the purple or violet flowers for 
some yellow Calendvlas and the lavender 
again becomes a delightful hue. This il- 
lustrates the fact that placing any eolor 
near its complementary makes each seem 
brighter. A white background softens 
or blurs colors, while a black background 
brightens or intensifies them, 


WE are accustomed to consider colors 

as of two sorts, cold and warm. 
The cold color is blue; the warm color 
is red. Starting at the bottom of our 
eolor wheel, with blue, the further up 
we go on either side, the warmer the 
color becomes, because we are constantly 
approaching the warm red at the top. 
Starting at the top of the circle with 
our warm red, we grow cooler as we 
descend on either side, nearing the 
cold blue at the bottom. As a rule 
the warm colors are better suited for 
use in artificial or reduced light, while the 
cool colors here lose their intensity and 
become almost valueless. Warm shades 
and tints seem to impart light; cool colors 
appear to absorb it. 

Much of the above material is very 
general. In a subsequent article we shall 
apply it more specifically to flower 
arrangement. 
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NEW QUEEN 
of all ASTERS 


Wonder of Staffa 


For Sun or Shade or Wet or Dry 
3 for $1.45—12 for $5. 


For five months it gives you a constant wealth of 




















lavender-blue flowers 2 to 2% inches across. No other 
\ Just off the press! Hardy Plants bloom so persistently over as long a 
i, Complete Annual period. Delightful in your garden, lovely in your vases. 


Abundant flowers from Spring until frost. Wonder of 
Staffa is hardy anywhere. 


a \\ 


with 20 pages of 
beautiful full color 
reproductions of Catalogs of Other New Things 

rare Seeds, Bulbs The Catalogs contain any number of new things. Most 
and Plants. Many of them illustrated in full color, so you know exactly what 
fine new varieties you are getting. All of the new things are outstandingly 
introduced by us fine. Every one is Wayside Gardens test-proven. They 
for the first time are not the usual novelties—a flash for a season and 
this year. forgotten. These have come to stay. 

Send, for our Catalogs. Keep apace with Wayside’s sturdy 
root-strength new things. 


These Three Catalogs Available—free upon request 


Special Offer—TIGRIDIAS (Tiger Flower) tt Chee TE ee oe 
Easy to grow as Gladiolus. Much improved strain of this 2. Hardy Plant Catalog—offering rare and new Hardy Plants and 
lovely Summer blooming plant. . Roses, iy " . 
3. Import Bulb Catalog—offering rare ulbs from Asia anc 
10 bulbs for $1 25 bulbs for $2 Holland—Tulips, Daffodils, Crocus and Hyacinths. 


Send Coupon Below for Free Seed Annual 


—em— ee _ _ 
Stumpp & Walter Co., N. Y. C.—Please send me 1937 Seed Annual—free F 


Address 





a ee eae a a a a i a 
Branch Stores: Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. ENT FO R 
White Plains, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Hempstead, L. I. AMERICAN AGE ' 


Hee. U8. fuktons 
EI /); to Pat. Office 
Vympp 70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


132-138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) New York City 
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Beautiful New Flowers for 1937 


@ Give your garden the most colorful “beauty treatment” it has 
ever had. Behind this list of suggestions is the assurance of Dreer Write for free 
(99 years of sincere service) that they will prove a rare source of copy of 


pride to every gardening fan. DREER’S 


AQUILEGIA CLEMATIFLORA (illustrated) — A glorious new, entirely distinct 
Columbine — having flowers greatly resembling Clematis. Medium height, free 1937 
blooming, and very colorful. Pkt. 50c; special pkt. $1.50. 



















TAHOKA DAISY — Large, showy daisy-like flowers of a lovely clear lavender- G A ~ D E N 


blue. Compact bushes, 12 in. high, 2 ft. across, literally covered with blooms 


— late summer and fall. Pkt. 20c; special pkt. 75c. 5 0 0 K 
a. YELLOW WONDER POPPY (Papaver Amurense) — Bright buttercup-yellow 

Aquilegia blooms of remarkable size borne on wiry stems 2 ft. long. Very profuse. A 
Clematiflora poppy that’s easy to grow and splendid for garden display or for cutting. 


Pkt. 25c; special pkt. 75c. 


KOREAN HYBRID CHRYSANTHEMUM — Easy to grow from seed. 
Sown early, they'll bloom first year. Hardy and vigorous. Mag- 
nificent colors; compact bushes virtually covered with flowers. 
Pkt. 50c; special pkt. $1.50. 


ZINNIA, SCABIOSA-FLOWERED, AUTUMN TINTS (illustrated)— 
A startling new annual; a truly magnificent strain perfectly true 
to form. Gorgeous color range of autumn shades. Pkt. 20c; 
special pkt. 75c; 1/4 oz. $1.25. 


VISCARIA BLUE PEARL — Upright plants a foot high covered 
with large, lovely, pure lavender flowers during late spring and 
summer. Pkt. l5c; special pkt. 50c. 


MARIGOLD COLLARETTE, CROWN OF GOLD — First Marigold 
with strictly odorless foliage. Gold Medal award in the 1937 
All-American selection. Bright golden-orange blooms with thick 
crown and collar. Pkt. 25c; special pkt. 75c. 


MARIGOLD TOM THUMB, GOLDEN CROWN — Lovely dwarf form 
of the highly prized Guinea Gold. Only 10 in. high, covered 
with bright golden-yellow flowers. For bed or border. Pkt. 25c; 
5 pkts. $1. 


PMILADELPHIA 


Scabiosa-flowered 


HENRY A. DREER 13,2222 PHILADELPHIA 
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>>> MORE-d4BETTER 
FRUIT-£ FLOWERS 
&% PROPER PRUNING: 
























PRUNING increases the vigor and fruit- 118 
fulness of your trees, shrubs and vines. 
Enjoy doing this important work your- 
self with these powerful, easy cutting 
Sevaova Sum ““SNAP-CUT”’ tools. 


pap@ct" PRUNERS 
MAKE PRUNING EASY! 


The keen ‘‘V”’ shaped blade cuts through 
large, tough branches, small twigs and 
even twine... onto a soft metal anvil... 
with an amazing smooth, easy, slicing 
action. 


These light weight, unbreakable, handy 
sized tools have replaceable cutting parts. 
Experts demand ‘‘SNAP-CUT”’ pruners 
because they cut cleaner, easier, closer 
... because they stay sharp longer. 


Buy a set of ‘‘SNAP-CUT” pruners... / 
with them you can easily improve your 

shrubs and trees and get a greater 
yield of fruit and flowers. 







“SNAP-CUT’”’ PRUNER 
Rustproof chrome finish; non- 
pinching handles; new ‘‘one 
hand catch’’... 

No. 118 Ladies size, 6” long, 
cuts ¥,” branches. . . $1.25 
No. 119 8” long, easily cuts 

34” branches . . . $1.75 


“SNAP-CUT’’ TREE PRUNER 
° . The famous ‘‘Snap-Cut’’ 
mounted on an aluminum shaft; 
ideal for cutting briars or high 
branches without reaching or 
stooping... 

No. 194... 4 ft. $3.50 

No. 196... . 6 ft. $4.00 


“SNAP-CUT’’ LOPPING SHEAR 
No. 149... Larger, extra strong 
‘*‘Snap-Cut’’ pruner head mounted on 
sturdy ash handles, 25 inches long; 
easily cuts 144” branches . . . $3.50 


“TIP-TOP’’ TREE TRIMMER... 
No. 13128 . A sectional tree 
pruner adjustable to 4, 8, or 12 foot 
lengths. A pull of the rope easily cuts 
large branches. Complete with saw 
blade . . . $3.00 








WRITE FOR... 


SECRETS OF SUCCESS IN PRUNING’’s 
— 40 pp book on correct 
\ pruning of fruits, 
shrubs, vines, etc. 
written by a promi- 
nent authority. 
PRICE 10c or sent 
FREE to purchasers 
of any of the above 
tools 


ouTcuT all OTHERS 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
52 MAIN ST., OAKVILLE, CONN,, U. S. A. 








A One-Man Begonia House for 
California Gardens 


HO does not remember, in the early 

days of the automobile, the one-man 
auto top? While said to be a one-man 
affair, when time came to put it up it 
took all the members of the family to 
accomplish the trick, and they were all 
well soaked with rain before they had 
unravelled the mysteries of the one-man 
top and got it hoisted into position. 

But this article is different, my aim 
being to tell of a Begonia House easily 
erected by one man, or one woman if she 
be hammer-and-saw-minded. The Begonia 
House which I shall describe was made 
largely of left-over and second-hand 
material. The maker found it necessary 
to expend only the price of the in- 
expensive muslin which covered its top 
and sides. 

Although the daughter of a carpenter, 
I fear that I do not know the nomencela- 
ture of that trade, but I'll do my best 
and perhaps the reader will get an idea 
of what I am driving at. 

Beeause the ground space was small, 
the house was only 9 feet square, and 6 
feet high. Old 2x4’s were used for the 
frame, and the studding (if that is the 
eorrect word) was of 2x2 material. Some 
old tongue and groove material was used 
for the walls up to a height of three feet, 
and the door was of a regulation screen 
covered with muslin. If the owner is 
not very broad in the beam, a narrower 
door than 36 inches might be used, and 
so leave more wall space inside. The 
walls, above the tongue and groove siding, 
and the roof, were smoothly covered with 
the cheapest muslin obtainable at one of 
the big mail-order houses, and carefully 
tacked to the frame and the studding. 

The builder, on getting that far along, 
next visited the vieinity of a brick build- 
ing that had been shaken down in the 
earthquake of 1933, and secured all the 
bricks necessary to finish the interior. 
He earefully paved the floor to within 
twenty inches of the walls, beside leaving 








RARE FLOWER 
Seeds = Bulbs 


The new 1937 catalog carries descriptive 
offerings of 2800 Unusual Flowers, includ- 


ing seeds of 81 true LILIES, 29 lovely 
GENTIANS, 29. desirable DELPHIN- 


IUMS, 29 varied CAMPANULAS, 48 dis- 
tinct VIOLETS, 25 delightful ANE- 
MONES, with Eremurus, Allium, Cactus, 
Azalea, Water Lily. And BULBS, ‘‘hard- 
to-find’’ kinds in wide assortment. 
It gives colors and foliage, heights, sea- 
sons, habits and requirements; just those 
quirks of information that hide so stub- 
bornly when wanted most. You will need 
the catalog as a rigidly accurate work ot 
reference; you will read it because it is 
humanly, individually, interesting. Sent 
gladly on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z 
Merchantville 











New Jersey 





a small open square in the center in 
which he afterward placed leaf-mold and 
planted a clump of ferns. He lined the 
walls next to the ground with brick so 
that the soil of the flower beds did not 
touch them. Eighteen inches above the 
floor he built a box shelf running all 
around the inside. It was eleven inches 
wide and four deep. On the corner 
where the door opened, the box shelf did 
not approach to more than twenty-four 
inches and its end was slanted off. Two 
small hinged windows, muslin covered, 
were placed high up on opposite walls, 
for a good circulation of fresh air is 
highly important. 

Twelve inches above the first box shelf 
was placed another one six inches wide 
and four deep. At a height of about 
four feet from the ground a number of 
brackets were placed on the studding to 
hold potted plants. Some of the bricks 
used to outline the twenty-inch flower bed 
which was on the ground level, were the 
hollow type, and these were placed up- 
ended and the hollow spaces filled with 
peat in which grew dainty trailers. 

From extensive peat beds in the 
vicinity, a quantity of soil was brought 
and the beds and trays carefully filled. 
In some eases the Begonia plants were 
placed directly in the soil and in others 
were left in their pots, sunk in the peat. 
Showy .potted subjects were placed on 
the wall brackets, and two hanging 
baskets of trailers were slung from the 
ceiling. Water had been piped into the 
Begonia House, with the faucet and a 
short hose just inside the door, and the 
growing things sprayed every day so 
that they would be comfortably moist at 
all times. 

Besides the many varieties of Begonias, 
the house contained African violets, 
maidenhair and five-finger ferns, wander- 
ing Jew, a Kentia palm, and other 
oddities. No one cares for the same 
things. Personally I would limit the 
Begonias to three or four fine specimens 
and use the remainder of the space for 
primula malacoides, large-flowered myoso- 
tis, mimulus, baby blue eyes, fuchsias, 
columbines, thalictrum  dipterocarpum, 
pansies, violas, ferns, and anemone coron- 
aria. For the last named I suspect that 
I would have to put in a special caleare- 
ous soil for best results, 

Unfortunately, the owner of the 
Begonia House planted some of those 
climbing Mexican squashes, known as 
chayotes, around the outside, to climb 
up and cover it. That part was all right, 
but when the chayotes on the roof began 
to ripen and gain poundage, they broke 
through the muslin covering and had to 
be removed. The slits in the muslin of 
course let in the sun, and the owner, 
feeling that he could not afford a new 
top, merely cut a number of long palm 
fronds from his sidewalk shade trees and 
laid them on the roof. 


Pavuuine G. Ewrne, (Calif.) 
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CHOOSE YOUR SEEDS, 
PLANTS AND BULBS WITH 
CARE—The difference in 
price between “just seeds” 
and “high bred” seeds is 
usually slight . .. but the 
difference in results is often 


NINETY-NINE YEARS OF SERVICE ‘ 





MARIGOLD COLAR- 
ETTE, CROWN OF 
GOLD—First Marigold 
with strictly odorless 
foliage. Awarded Gold 
Medal as the most out- 


standing new flower 
for 1937. Grows 2 it. 
high; blooms’ early 
and continuously. 
Bright golden-orange 
flowers, sweetly fra- 
grant. For garden dis- 
play and cutting. Pkt. 
25c:; special pkt. 75c. 


D R - - R ! S tremendous. You can make 
your garden the envy of 
your neighborhood with 

Dreer’s Quality Seeds, Bulbs 


and Plants. Send for Dreer’s 
1937 Garden Book at once. 


More than a catalog—a 
helpful gardening guide. 


New strains and novelties; 

all standard varieties; rea- 

sonable prices —and many 
special values. 








KOREAN HYBRID CHRYSANTHEMUMS, FROM SEED 
—Easy to grow. Sow this spring, they’ll bloom this 
fall. Magnificent colors. Compact bushes, virtually 
covered with flowers. Showy; unexcelled for cut- 
ting. Earliest blooming—the first of the season. 
Pkt. 50c; special pkt. $1.50. 








Quality 
Qu SEEDS 


PLANTS 
BULBS 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
PHILADELPHIA 






TAHOKA DAISY—A lovely annual, easy to grow. 
Showy, compact bushes 12 in. high and 2 #t. across. 
Blooms late summer and autumn. Daisy like lavender- 
blue flowers. Graceful fern-like foliage. Pkt. 20c; 
special pkt. 75c. 







YELLOW WONDER POPPY (PAPAVFR AMURENSE)— 
Bright buttercup yellow blooms of remarkable size 
borne on wiry stems 2 feet in length. Very profuse. 
Easy to grow; splendid for garden display or for 
cutting. Pkt. 25c; special pkt. 75c. 


HENRY A. DREER 








157 DREER' BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE BOOK OF GARDEN MAGIC 


A QUICK GLANCE GIVES YOU THE 
BEST METHODS FOR GARDENING 


At last a book that shows you how and tells you when. No tedious 
study necessary. Clear concise charts and drawings — a few minutes’ 
reading of the easily understood text and you KNOW. 

You quickly find the answers (both in pictures and text) to any 
problem of planning or planting anything from a seed to a large tree 
— any problem of construction from mixing concrete to plans for 
home-built greenhouses. 


21 COMPLETE CHAPTERS 

















Planning Propagating Evergreens Bulbs Window Boxes 
Construction Planting and Vines Rockery House Plants 
Equipment Pruning Hedges Perennials and The Amateur 
Fertility Trees and Acid Plants Annuals Greenhouse 
Lawns Shrubbery Roses Water Gardens Pest Control 
HUNDREDS OF PICTURES — — CHARTS & LISTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


A fine waterproof looseleaf cover enables you to file notes, plans and clippings whero 
you can find them. Not a pocket handbook but a whole education in garden how, 
when and why. Ai library of instant reference. Size 9 x 11%. 


$3.50 Postpaid TIrTIIIiririittiiiti rr irri rt rr ttt tt Te 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
The publisher of the Book of Gar- GARDEN AID CO.. 
den Magic is a regular subscriber 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohi 

to Flower Grower — and a garden inci i io 

reader of this 


Send the Book of Garden Magic to 





enthusiast. Any me postpaid. I will return it to you 
magazine may order a copy of this rey go Rang —— 
book and pay after receiving. 
Editor Leonard Barron writes or 0 ee ee ee Fh ee re 
like your plan of showing by pic- RI oo). hoses oes a eee nee cen 
tures how to garden.” : 
City .. stain Wari ae acro eh oh aba a ac a oan aes een ana 
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OREGON 


5 NAHLIAS 


AND FLOWER 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Vigorous Oregon-grown 
Dahlia tubers and high grade 
seeds at money-saving offers: 


OREGON DAHLIA COLLECTION 


Six dahliasof Oregon introduction, 


worth $3.10, sent postpaid for $1.60. 


(Save $1. 50.) 
Improved Clown, F. D. Yellow 










Sf 


4 striped crimson : . $ .50 
Indian Summer, F. D. Salmon, 

gold suffusion . ° Py 

Lavender Bride, F. D. Lavender . ‘ .50 


Moonlight Bay, I. D. Yellow, tipped white .35 
Oregon Sunshine, F.D. Rich ‘golden yellow -50 
Peach Glow, F.D. Watermelon pink . 50 


RECENT NOVELTY COLLECTION ***° 


Ten packets of annuals from the list of recent 
introductions, worth $1.15, for 75c postpaid. 


ASTER, Super Giant, Los Angeles . . .15 
CALENDULA, Orange Shaggy 10 
CANTERBURY BELLS, An. Liberty Bell .10 
GAILLARDIA, Indian lw tw el OO 
GOURDS, Large Mixed. . . « « « 10 
LARKSPUR, Rosamond . 2 ae 
MARIGOLD, Royal Scot ... . . 10 
NASTURTIUM, Double Scarlet Gleam. .10 
P ETUNI + Nana Compacta Mixed .-. 


ZINNIA, Early Wonder. . . a 
Our complete 1937 catalog FREE on set. $1.15 


GILL BROS. SEED CO. 


Dept. FS (Montavilla Sta.) Portland, Oregon 












BURPEE'S Linnias 


Immense Dahlia- Flowered Zin- 
nia 4 colors. Scarlet, Yellow, 
Lavender, Rose. 1 Pkt. each, only { 
Ife. Burpee’s Seed Catalog sent 
FREE. Lower Prices for 1937. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
527 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 





60¢ VALUE 
Brest Coors 





Rare ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1937 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


The most compretensive published, 22 in 
colour, 4,878 ditferent kinds of flower seeds 
described, including an up-to-date collec- 
tion of DELPHINIUMS, LILIUMS and 
LUPINES, also a large selection of 
HERBACEOUS, ROCK PLANTS and 
SHRUB SEEDS Free on application to 


‘THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH 


ENGLAND 














You have longed for Waterlilies in your gar- 
den, big, fragrant, red, 
flowers. 
that you needed a big pool, and a big 
Do you know that Waterlilies can be 
a tub or half-barrel, on 
roof? 


pink, blue, and white 
You thought they were hard to grow; 
garden. 
grown in 
a porch, or even on a 


Our Booklet Tells How 


to have Waterlilies the easy way: shows many 
in natural tells what sorts are best; 
helps you to start a water-garden this spring. 
Send the coupon for a copy. 


colors ¢ 





THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 


February in Southern 
Gardens 


(Continued from page 73) 


ledges should be For tall sereens 
and backgrounds use Ligustrum lucidum 
or japonicum, and Virburnum tinus. 
Viburnum tinus grows more slowly but 
ultimately makes a finer hedge and screen. 
It is well worth waiting for. Requires 
little pruning and grows in either sun or 
shade, as do also the Ligustrums. 


set. 


——__—_ 


Informal hedges of Pyracanthas, 
Viburnum tinus, Photinias, Ligustrums, 
Cleyeras, Osmanthus fragrans and Osman- 
thus fortunei and ilicifolia, Gardenias, 
Ilex vomitoria and Eriobotryas are ex- 
cellent for large and extensive grounds. 
They are much more attractive and need 


SEEDS '°33 NOVELTIES 
(All America and Foreign) 
ee WORLD'S FINEST FLOWERS 
California Grown Where Long Growing Season Produces 
Plumpest Seeds of Finest Growing Quality, World’s Best 


THE 1937 
ALL AMERICA 
SELECTIONS 
Any one, Pkt. 25¢ 








Collarete Marigold Crown of Gold 
Cornflower Jubilee Gem 

Iceland Poppy Yeliow Wonder 
Marigold Royal Scot Alldouble 
Petunia Burgundy 

Zinnia Fantasy Star Dust 
Verbena Floradale Beauty 

Giant Larkspur White King 











$1.50 
ORDER TODAY! 





CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS: Beautiful annuals that 
rival in beauty the finest garden flowers. May be sown 
in spring where to flower. ‘Thrive even in poorest soils. 
SPECIAL COLLECTION, 15 showiest sorts, 15 pkts., $1.50 
value for $1. 7 sorts, 7 pkts., 50c. Glorious Mixture, 
% oz. 25c, ounce 60c. 

Send for Free List Beautifully Illustrated in Color 
Describes and pictures newest Asters, Zinnias, Pansies 
and the All America and English winners since 1933 
CARL PURDY Box 4279 Ukiah, California 








West Hill Nurseries 


Grape Vine Specialists 


BOX II FREDONIA, N. Y. 
Over 60 varieties of Grapes, including those 
wonderful new introductions for the table: Fre- 


Golden Muscat, Ontario, Sheridan, Ur- 
bana, Portland. 500 varieties fruit and orna- 
mental trees, shrubs, etc. State inspected, 
True to name, size and quality as represented, 
OUR 60th YEAR, CATALOG FREE. 


donia, 





FRUIT TREES and BERRY PLANTS 
for SPRING PLANTING 


200,000 Peach Trees, 150,000 Apple Trees, 
one and two year old. Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Nut Trees of all kinds. Millions 
of Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Asparagus plants, and Grape Vines. Best 
new and old varieties. Evergreens, Shade 
Trees, Shrubbery and Roses. We offer one of the targest 
and most complete lines of Nursery Stock in the East, 
sold direct to the planters at comparatively low pr.ces. 
Send today for our free catalog. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Princess Anne, Maryland 





Box O 




















728 N. Main Road, .Lilypons, Md. 

T am interested in a water garden. TPlease send 

me a copy of your Booklet. 

Name , 

Street J 

is The STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 

City State Box 577 = Established 1854 Painesville, Ohio 
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much less pruning than the formal plant- 
ings used for hedges. 

Flowering hedges 
berg, 


of Spiraea thun- 
Spiraea vanhouttei, Cydonia jap- 
onica and Tea are more inter- 
esting and suitable for dividing units of 
the garden than for boundaries. 

For a low evergreen hedge, not often 
seen, Jasminum primulinum is very effee- 
tive in the lower sections of the south. It 
grows to four feet and stands shearing 
well. Abelia is more hardy and ean be 
used in the same way. 


Roses 


For fragrance and winter bloom use 
Meratia praecox, the Japanese Sweet- 
shrub, that the Chinese eall the Winter 
Rose. It is blooming as this is written, in 


December, and its fragrant yellow blos- 


soms make delightful notes of color in 
both house and garden. One plant is 
enough for the average garden as _ it 


quickly grows to large size. 

Bring into the rooms sprays of Pussy 
Willow, Forsythias, Jasminums, Bar- 
berries, and Maples—with Cydonias best 
of all. Cut the stems diagonally, put 
them in vases where the water is deep 
and change the water often. Cut the 
flowering kinds as soon as color shows in 
the buds and the others as soon as the 
leaf tips appear. 


No garden joy is greater than watching 
this miracle of unfolding flowers. The 
Cydonias show deep rich red, tender rose, 
soft flesh pinks and white tipped with 
rose in the petals, delicate green in the 
calyx, and masses of yellow 
the bare brown telling the 
story of the resurrection and 
each branch is a poem, a picture and 
sone. 


stamens on 
stems, each 


garden’s 


The Southern Magnolia 


(Continued from page 62) 


The large creamy-white flowers seven 
and eight inches diameter are among 
the largest and fairest known. 
They are particularly pleasing on the 
tree when surrounded with their glossy 
They have from six to 
ereamy-white with a satin 
finish. The large cluster of stamens is 
loaded with pollen that attracts many 
kinds of insects. These blossoms fill the 
air with a powerful and pleasing fra- 
granece. While you will enjoy their fra- 
grance, the flowers do not seem to like the 
smell of your breath, for if you breathe 
upon these delicate flowers, they soon 
turn brown and wither and in any 
it endures for only a few hours. The 
accompanying photographs were made 
of the same bloom at an interval of six 
hours. 
While the 


blossoms for 


flowers 


green leaves. 
twelve petals, 


event 


brides prefer the Orange 
their hair, the Magnolia is 
most desired for the bride’s bouquet. 
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RockPlantsfromtheNorth 


New England’s Coldest Nursery 





Offers 800 Varieties of Rock Plants | E24) ERT kt 





- - T 
12 of our 52 SAXIFRAGE 12 of our 25 PRIMULAS The most marvelous lly Dargain in our 
on history! More exquisite auty for your money 
CG eee ee $ .25 P. Auricula alpina .........$ .50 <a ee befors, You'll love this @iant 
S. aizoon rosea.............. 235 P. cashmeriana -25 | LONGEFLORIUM LILY. ‘Three feet. One 
Se ar —. | P. clusiana ; Parcs aokca Fa of the prettiest shaped lilies. Snow-white, 
S. apiculata ...........---+. -50 P. cortusoides .......-.se-00 25 trumpet-shaped flowers that are very fragrant. 
S&S. batinemiomsis§ ..........s00% 35 y | mt nal Cece ocrsscssceee Same shape and sine of mores Sie. ee 
a Ss ears 25 - Hose-in er 28 are grown in greenhouses. uite hardy anc 
Wisabethet ae 25 P. Helen Purpurkissen....... 50 blooms freely in open ground in June and 
8. Ferdinand Coburgi <a ora: Be GUIS na pcccccccccesee 235 July. Often 4 to 6 flowers on one stem. 
Ss. nabiana cent 25 P. mistassinica ............. .75 Large bulbs, Regular 45c value. 
> See a P. pulverulenta _.. 50 Red Coral Lily—(Lilium Tennifolium), A 
8. pectinata ....-..----+++05 “ex P. P ae "a lovely lily which should be in every garden. 
S. pyramidalis ........... -. 03S - polyantha ............+-- ss Grows up to a height of about 20 inches. 
BS. epposltifelia .......ccsccces 1.00 We WE. -9569026664005.00 00508 e Blooms well in June. Very hardy. Guaranteed 
. . -" 7 to bloom. Regular 25¢ value. 
Our Rock Garden Catalog is America’s Finest Catalog devoted exclusively Both of these beautiful lilies, a 700 value 


to Rock Garden Plants. 


We also issue a 


GENERAL NURSERY CATALOG 


In which is listed, at reasonable prices, the finest varieties of 
Evergreens, Shade Trees, Hardy Roses, Shrubs, Peonies, Irises, 


Border Perennials, Fruit Trees and Small Fruit Plants. 


General Catalog. 


Every perennial border should have several satisfaction. 
ASTILBES varieties. Here are the varieties listed in our Che New Garden Book 


. 4 . and find very helpful many times this 
America, pink ....... coe wea Meta Immink, pink....... 4 ft. season, Beautifully illustrated in cela photography. The 
Betsy Cuperus, pink....... 5 ft. Prof. Wielen, white....... 2 ft. best in our 51 years! Contains all varieties of flowers, fruit 
Ceres, rosy-lilac ......... 3 ft. Queen Alexandria, pink... 18 in. trees, roses, shrubs, trees, evergreens, plants, seeds, ete, Also 
Gladstone, white ......... 18 in. Rhineland, crimson ...... 2 ft. newest novelties. Gives you many helpful hints on the plant- 
Gloria, deep pink......... 2 ft. Rosea grandis, pink...... 4 ft. ing and care of your garden. 

Gruno, salmon-pink....... 4 ft. Salland, crimson ......... 5 ft. 


Marguerite Van Rechteren, red, tinted lilac, 3 ft. 
Large plants of any above Astilbes, 25c each. 


Either of our Catalogs free east of the Rocky Mts. West of Rockies, 


either Catalog, 20c. 


10% discount on cash orders received before March 10, 1937 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. F. BARRE, VERMONT 
































for only 25c, postpaid. 
~‘ 


Wonder Lil 


sé 





2-yr. old hardy bulbs. 
Guaranteed to bloom first year. Mammoth 
flowers, large as and colored like Easter 
Lilies. Stay in ground year round; get better 
with age. 2 for 25¢ postpaid. 

Supply limited on all these special offers. Order at once. 
Over half a century of quality business guarantees your perfect 






An up-to-date Garden Book you'll enjoy 


Write today for your FREE PERSONAL COPY. 
Sent Postpaid. 


1805 Court Street 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 

















NEW ERA—tThe finest colored pink of any glad 
yet introduced. Extremely ruffled, 8-10 open flo- 
rets. Fanciers claim it to be better than Picardy. 


PARADISE—Clear apricot, opening 6-7 large 
florets at a time. Tall and straight. Far superior 
to the well known Wasaga. 


VARIETY — Per 10 Large Medium Small 
BE s646e4deacnsevteenns es $9.24 $0.14 $0.10 
REY. co vckaeceswewenees .69 82 -20 
EE. jc kwiaecaeatiee oo.0% -32 -20 .10 
Blue Triumphator ........ .36 24 12 
OE ee .80 -50 30 
Carieca (ench) ............ .50 -50 ose 
ee .80 -50 .30 
Early Peach (each) ....... .30 -20 -10 
rer ree .50 -30 -20 
Heritage (each) .......... .40 .30 -20 
SE 8 ac asicd k's 06 04% .50 32 .20 
Lavender Delight ......... .50 32 .18 
Mammoth White ......... . 36 2 12 
St IE a0 5 snes see 1.60 1.00 .60 
0 Ere 3.00 1.60 1.20 
Mildred Louise ........... .60 .40 .20 
RE G08 baka kGd a hea mane .35 .20 .12 


REDWOOD QUALITY UNSURPASSED 


REDWOOD NURSERIES, 





BETTER GLADS Temple 


No orders less than $2.00 or any item less than 15 cents 


Send for complete list with color illustrations 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE—A most dazzling cream with 
darker throat. Individual florets over 6 inches 
in diameter. 6-7 open florets at one time. This 
stole the whole show in Oregon the past summer. 


EARLY PEACH—Peach-red blending to ivory in 


the throat of upper petals. Lower petals blotched 
a warm buff. Grows 5 ft. tall. 


VARIETY — Per 10 Large Medium Small 
Meow Be GORD c cc ccsccece $7.50 $6.00 $4.00 
Orange Sovereign ........ 1.20 .80 -60 
Paradise (each) .......... .30 .20 -10 
PE coccche sehen seleus .50 .30 .10 
POE cccccccsccccosccses .40 .16 -08 
TIGR EMG accccccccsrcneces -GA 48 .30 
Redwood Beauty (each).. 1.20 75 .50 
Salmon Emperor ......... 1.20 .80 .50 
Shirley Temple (each).... 10.00 5.00 o-e 
Smiling Maestro .......... 2.00 1.20 .80 
SEE, GhG aw bh 6600006065440 1.69 1.00 60 
I dn Aik nsee Aapedian ¥e 1.50 1.20 .80 
St. Lawrence (each)...... .90 .60 .45 
Telia (ORG) ..cccccccce. 1.00 a -70 
ED Deditwuskcanes seas 1.60 1.20 cee 
I ig abs ss wa eee 44 -20 12 
Wuertembergia ........... .50 .30 15 


OUR BULBS ARE CLEAN AND BRIGHT 


N 
Grants Pass, Oregon ne 
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The answers to your 
gardenin ge questions 
are all in 


The VEGETABLE 
GARDENER’S 


HOW BOOK 
By Chesla C. Sherlock 


This practical new book gives 
simple concise directions for 
every step from planning to 
harvesting a vegetable and 
fruit garden. 


Price $3.00 


At all bookstores or from 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


‘bb hh hh hh 


FREE 


GARDEN BOOK 


GLADIOLUS, SEEDS, DAHLIAS 
GARDEN PLANTS & BULBS 


Send today. 


WEBB NURSERY CO. 
Box 1 Flushing, Michigan 


Send for this FREE 
1937 CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO PLANT MATERIAL 
BY PLANT EXPERTS 


It pictures in natural colors and accurately 
describes the 


World's Choicest 
ROSES 


Commenting frankly on their merits 
and demerits, it also advises as to 
their best uses. Rose lovers will en- 
joy it immensely for its Rose-lore. 
The latest introductions and most 
sought after varieties of HARDY 
PERENNIAL PLANTS for borders, 
beds, and rock gardens are fully illus- 
trated and described. 

HARDY VINES and CREEPERS for 
porches, pergolas, verandas, etc., are 
also featured, and best uses indi- 
cated. 

Send your name and address now, 
and we will mail this catalogue to 
you when ready. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Dept. 25, Rutherford, New Jersey 

















Selected Reading 


for Gardeners 
(Continued from page. 71) 


higher development along this line be- 
cause of the aged and seasoned beauty of 
English gardens as a whole. 

The introduction is illustrated with a 
number of photographs of modern (or 
modernistic) houses with geometric plant- 
ings or with little or no planting. In 
Chapter I however the author slips com- 
fortably back to the description and illus- 
tration of the traditional English garden 
and home. From page 17 of ‘the introduc- 
tion to page 224 where the book closes, no 
illustration of an ultra-modern house or 
garden appears, so that we may reason- 
ably judge that the author does not him- 
self prefer the bizarre in garden design. 
After all, it takes time, love and labor to 
create a beautiful garden, and if the love 
and labor continue to be lavished upon it, 
a garden invariably grows more lovely 
with the years. This fact is exemplified 
by the hundreds of English garden scenes 
reproduced in the body of this book. 


ART OF THE LANDSCAPE GARDEN 
IN JAPAN. By Tsuyoshi Tamura. 
Illustrated. 245 pages. Dodd, Mead & 


Company, Inc. $6.00. 


JAPANESE Doctor of Forestry is 

responsible for the material—both 
text and illustrations—contained in this 
unique and interesting book. As is 
pointed out in the foreword by Count 
Ayaske Kabayama, an officer of the 
Society for International Cultural Rela- 
tions, this material has been translated 
and revised by Mrs. Mishima and G. B. 
Sansom respectively; and the designs for 
the cover and end papers have been con- 
tributed by the master Japanese artist 
Taikan Yokoyama. These designs by the 
way are so lovely in conception and in 
execution, that many people will consider 
their beauty reason enough for the pur- 
chase of the book, regardless of its eon- 
tents. 








GOLD MEDAL OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
—ONE OF THE MOST COVETED 


HORTICULTURAL AWARDS IN 
AMERICA 





“The 
book which has appeared in America 
in recent years” is the citation ‘ac- 
companying the gold medal recently 
awarded to 
THE MAssACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
Society for editing. 


THE GARDEN DICTIONARY 


L HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Lilies in the House 
(Continued from page 76) 


deep pots are a necessity. They are 
foreed and cared for as other Lilies, 
never letting them lack for moisture 
when making top growth and blooming, 
yet do not overwater. Repotting is not 
required oftener than once in three years. 
The top soil may be removed to the sand 
each year and fresh compost added, or 
they may be fed a balanced plant food. 

Watch for grey flies somewhat larger 
than a gnat, which are an indication of 
the presence of root maggots about the 
bulbs. From an o!d medicine dropper, 
place drops of kerosene here and there 
upon the soil surface, or mix a little 
kerosene with dry sand and dig small 
quantities into the soil, to prevent the 
flies from laying their eggs upon the Lily 
stems. 

Lilium rubellum, a more dwarf form, 
has the same pink blossoms, but is not 
so exacting in its care. Use 
potting soil as for L. japonicum, and 
treat as any Lily. 


the same 


The Coral Lily (Lilium tenuifolium) 
and its orange yellow variety, Golden 
Gleam, are especially lovely in the window 
garden. Plant five or six bulbs, deeply, 
in a five-inch pot of sandy loam to which 
a little leaf-mold has been added. Be 
sure the drainage is perfect. They need 
not be rooted in darkness, but rather in 
a cool room away from sunlight. As 
top growth starts, increase the moisture, 
giving liquid plant food as the buds 
form. Grow much the same as Easter 
Lily, maturing them well after blooming 
is past. The following Fall, turn from 
the pot, removing all the small bulbs to 
plant out in the rockery, or any suit- 
able situation, to reach blooming’ size. 
Repot the mature bulbs in fresh soil to 
foree over again. 

With a little experience, one ean learn 
to pot the bulbs at the proper time and 
to control the forcing conditions; chiefly 
moisture, heat, and light, to produce 
blossoms for any season; Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Easter, or any special date 


may wish. 


you 


CUT HERE AND MAIL TODAY 


most notable horticultural 


NorMAaN Taytor_ by 


MAIL TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


FG 2-37 
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There Are Rose Adventures 
for 1937 


(Continued from page 70) 


Now this No. 1 plant that I want 
Tue FLOweR GROWER readers to get into 
the ground this spring ought to have 
three or more good upstanding twigs 
arising from the point at which the sepa- 
ration between the understock and _ the 
top begins. (See illustration on page 69 
referring to the plant at the left.) These 
twigs will need to be eut down to a few 
buds, or a few inches above this junction, 
but the buyer likes to see what he is 
going to get after the plant begins to 
grow. He ought to note whether these 
twigs of the plant he is purchasing are 
bright, clear green, not shriveled. They 
should be so full of moisture as to make 
them pliant to the fingers. The root below 
should have a strveture approximate to 
the top in extent, and should be soft and 
pleasant feeling to the fingers, not dried 
out, not chewed off where a careless spade 
pushed it out of the ground in which it 
grew. 

This Rose ought to have a label on it, 
or with it, so that the buyer knows what 
he is getting and has reason to believe 
that the man who put the label on was 
not a liar. As the 1937 rose man gets 
this plant he should treat it with respect 
and eare. Its roots are intended to be in 
the ground, and therefore should not be 
exposed above the ground an unnecessary 
minute—to say nothing of hours. Future 
suecess or failure depends materially on 
whether or not this plant has come to 
the purehaser sound and uninjured so 
that it may start off to do its work with- 
out the p'ant sickness contingent upon 
eareless handling and drying out. 


The Rose Year Begins Now 

In many parts of the United States 
which will be reached by these words dur- 
ing February, preparations ean begin in 
the garden. The ground ean be deeply 
dug and allowed then to dry out in expos- 
ure to late frosts and rains and winds. 
This deep digging should mean two spade 
depths, or about eighteen inches above 
any necessary drainage that may keep 
the rose from ever having “wet feet.” It 
would be fine if there could be incorpor- 
ated in this ground in this process of 
digging a liberal supply of well-rotted 
cow manure, but if that scaree commodity 
is unobtainable there can be put into the 
ground at this time some commercial 
fertilizer, like shredded cow manure, like 
bonemeal, like commercial leaf-mould, the 
idea being that the Rose roots shall have 
something not caustic or fermenting to 
begin work upon in those very early days 
of Mareh and April when the sun and 
the rain invite plants to get to work in 
God’s garden. 

When this plant is put into the ground 
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its roots need to be spread out evenly over 
a little mound in the center of the liberal 
hole that has been dug, and the finest of 
the soil firmly packed in around these 
roots—just as firmly, in fact, as the fist 
or the foot of the planter can manage. 
If the soil has its spring wetness there is 
no immediate watering needed; if not, the 
plant should be soaked into the ground so 
that every encouragement may be given 
to its dormant buds to begin their work 
of transpiration into the beauty that is 
to come above. But don’t keep on water- 
ing every day! 

All this is “old stuff’ to the older 
FLOWER GROWER readers, but it is not 
only needed for the new readers who I 
hope will increasing numbers, 
but for many of the old ones who have 
forgotten some of this insistence. A good 


come in 


many of us have to repeat the multiplica- 
tion table every now and then, and there 
are those among us who have trouble 
about stating clearly the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule. We had 
better learn the Rose Commandments 
backward and forward and obey them. 

With all this start I wish my readers 
a grand good time with the new Roses 
they will buy and encouragingly plant in 
1937. Let them not be deterred by the 
fear of shade or sun or wind, because 
there is a Rose for every place, however 
harsh it may seem. It doesn’t prove dif- 
ficult for anyone who has basie Rose love 
capable of development in his or her con- 
sciousness to find out how, why, where 
and when rose prosperity may be brought 
with its blessing close to the aspiring 
planter. 





A RE 


DELPHINIU: 


A NEW CREATION WITH 
STRANGE NEW BEAUTY! 


Never have you seen a true RED 
delphinium, but now it is here—a 
new creation offered to you exclu- 
sively this year by Kellogg—be first 
to have this amazing, new beauty in 
your garden! 


During a long period it produces spikes 
loaded with masses of beautiful, brilliant 
RED flowers that will add a new distinc- 
tion to your garden—a real color marvel 
that all will admire and envy. It can be 










GOLDEN 
ersary 


en flowers. 


KELLOGG’'S 4 QUALITY 

















80-PAGE GARDEN BEAUTY BOOK! 


The new RED delphinium is only one of hundreds of exciting 
garden novelties offered you by Kellogg, along with hundreds 
of old garden favorites. 
every page offers you money-saving bargains in the finest gar- 
Send for your FREE COPY while they last—but 
write for it AT ONCE, today! 


R. M. KELLOGE CO. 


Every page will hold your interest, 


Box 2562 


THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 
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NEW DOUBLE 


CALENDULA 


Price per packet 25c 


This new Orange King is 
startling in its flame-fred 
color. Flowers closely 
petaled yet free. This 
Calendula is but one of the many 
new things found in our Seed 
Catalog. Both flowers and vege- 
tables. A new Giant Verbena. 
New Double Gleam sweet-scented 
Nasturtiums, in new colors. 
Sutton’s Seeds now cost but a 
few cents more than others. Have 
the finest the world produces. 
Send fer Seed Catalog. Ask for 
the Hardy Plant Cata- 
log offering the new 
Hardy flowers and 
Roses. 


Wayside Gardens ° 


American Agents for 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
















BORSCH’S GEUMS 
Golden West 


Bold evergreen foliage and large 
flowers of a deep golden yellow on 
24 to 30 inch stems from early May 


until late summer, 


West Hills 


An excellent companion to Golden West, 
with large flowers of rich orange. 5v¢ 
each; 3 for $1.25. 


Write for Booklet No. 21, which lists 


many new and rare plants, bulbs and 
shrubs, 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 











Strawberries 


EASILY RAISED AT HOME 


Delicious, fully ripened fruit. fresh 
from your own garden. Our FREE 
Strawberry Book tells vou how to 
grow them. Describes Fairfax and 
Dorsett, the finest flavored Straw- 
berries ever introduced. Also other 
early. medium and late varieties 
for succession. and Everbearing 
varieties that will give you fresh 
fruit until freezing weather. Write 
for our 1937 Berry Book today 
No Garden is com- —FREE. 


plete without Straw- 
berries. Produce an The W. F. ALLEN co. 
331 Market St. Salisbury. Maryland 


abundant supply at 








small cost. 





Burpee’s 
Vegetable 


Seeds 


Sensational offer to advertise 
Burpee’s Famous Vegetable 
Seeds: one regular 10c packe$ 
each of: 


Burpee’s Rapid Red Radish 
Early Wonder Beet 
Burpee's Goldinhart Carrot 
Burpee’s Wayatead Lettuce 
Marglobe Tomato 
5 Pkts. in all, for only 10c. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. It offers Lower Prices for 1937, 
WwW. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 575 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 






Packets Postpaid 


LOT: 


(Value 50¢) 
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Some Outstanding New 
Hardy Perennials 


(Continued from page 61) 


Rudbeckia The King, has striking dark 
erimson flowers, and is distinet in that 
the petals stand out straight instead of 
drooping. 

Two fine rich golden yellow flowers 
for eutting are Coreopsis Golden Giant, 
a double form with the added attraction 
of fragrance, and Tritoma Towers of 
Gold, which is exceptionally striking and 
exceptionally long-flowering. 

While we have emphasized the good 
cut flower qualities of these new peren- 
nials, the experienced gardener will recog- 
nize them as being subjects equally fine 
for their display quality in the border. 
Many others that we think of primarily 
as garden subjects, are of course also 
good for eutting. 


New Blood for the Mixed Border 


IRST and foremost among these per- 

haps are the new hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums, particularly the Korean Hybrids 
—undoubtedly the most important con- 
tribution to the hardy garden in many 
years. 

No garden should be without its quota 
of these early-flowering, long season and 
really hardy Hardy Chrysanthemums. 
It is not possible to give detailed de- 

MORE 


tuan 1000 


species and varieties of 
ROCK and ALPINE PLANTS 
listed in our catalogue on how to have 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE 
ROCK GARDEN 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 





Inc. 











for your free copy of 


SEND our new Catalog fea- 


turing new perennials, 
TODAY Dwarf Asters, new 


Hemerocallis, new Liliums. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, listing over 700 
varieties of Regal plants, shrubs, 
evergreens, ferns and wildflowers 
for your perennial garden. 


F. H. HORSFORD 


Route 30 Charlotte, Vermont 











scriptions of varieties here but they are 
now featured by all leading dealers. 
They were originated by Bristol Nurs- 
eries and this firm and Henry A. Dreer 
have developed them to cover an exhaus- 
tive range of color and form. Of some 
three dozen varieties in my own garden 
there is not one I would willingly give 
up, but among my favorites are Appeal, 
a pale blush with interesting ragged 
petals; Cydonia, a fine red; Sequoia, a 
double, colored like ripe wheat; Orange 


Wonder; Apollo; Louise Sehling; 
Saturn; Vulean; Mrs. Sam Benham; 
Indian Summer and Romany. King 


Midas is a new double. 

Like the Hybrid Korean Chrysanthe- 
mums, the new dwarf-growing Hardy 
Asters are a distinct addition to the 
herbaceous border—the type of improve- 
ment in plant breeding which, as empha- 
sized at the beginning of this article, 
really brings to the gardener something 
of permanent practical value. Many of 
these neat, compact little plants, covered 
with bloom, are not over twelve to fifteen 
inches high. Victor, a universal favorite, 
in true aster colors of blue and gold, 
grows only nine or ten inches tall. Lady 
Henry Maddox is a favorite pink. 
These have been out for a couple of 
years and have had every chance to 
prove themselves under average growing 
conditions. A number of new colors have 
been added each season. 


Sensational New Columbine 
OF the type of thing which may or 


may not prove to have real garden 
value, but which is of sensational interest 
beeause it represents such a_ distinct 
break in a flower family, is the new 
Clematis-flowered Aquilegia from Hol- 
land, offered for the first time this sea- 
son. In form (judging from the photo- 
graphs) it does not in the least, resemble 
the typical Columbine. The flowers open 
out flat, with a conspicuous cluster of 
golden stamens at the center, and have 
much the appearance of Clematis blos- 
soms. The colors, available as yet only 
in mixture, cover the range of pastel 
blues and pinks. The origin of this new 
Columbine seems something of a mystery. 
According to the report of the introdue- 
ers it is the result of ten years of devel- 
opment and selection of a eross between 
the Mrs. Scott Elhott type and Aquilegia 
Clematiquilla, “a little known spurless 
Columbine.” According to Bailey, 
“Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture,” 
however, Clematiquilla is a horticultural 
form with white flowers and long spurs! 
At any rate it will be interesting to see 
what this new flower does in American 
gardens. <As it is now growing in the 
All-America tests plots we will have a 
report on it next season. 

In the meantime the recently intro- 
duced Aquilegia Crimson Star is ¢on- 
tinuing to make many friends, its 
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blood-red flowers, with white ceriter 
petals, being entirely distinct from all 


others. Breeze Hill hybrids is a new 


long-spurred strain with extra-large 
flowers, and unusually vigorous in 


growth. 


Earlier Flowering Anemones 
| IKE the Columbine, the hardy <Ane- 


mone or Windflower is a universal 
favorite, but one great drawback to exist- 
ing varieties for Northern gardens has 
been their late flowering, often resulting 
in imperfect bloom. The new Anemone 
japonica Margarete is a_ tall-growing 
dark rose double blooming a week 
earlier than Queen Charlotte. Still 
earlier flowering are the comparatively 
new September Charm, a silvery pink; 
September Queen, a free-flowering rosy 
red in bloom by the middle of Septem- 
ber; and September Sprite, an improved 
variety of the hupensis type, with rosy 
pink flowers. It is small enough to be 
suitable for the rock garden, where bloom 
at this season is usually searce. 

The tall or summer-flowering Hardy 
Phoxes, one of the most important 
groups for m'xed border, still 
keep up with the perennial parade. 
Tigress is a new brilliant orange-scarlet 
of unusually vigorous habit and very 
free flowering. Rosalind is a soft pink 
and a fine companion for the old early 
flowering favorite Miss Lingard. Daily 
Sketch, P. D. Williams, Salmon Glow, 
Augusta and Columbia are proving very 
popular although the latter has not done 
as well along the Eastern seaboard as 
further inland. 


every 


Some New Background Plants 


T is always something of a problem 

to have sufiicient variety in tall plants 
for the back of the border. American 
gardens in this respect are usually far 
behind the impressive English borders. 
Several of the newer perennials are help- 
ful in correcting this condition. 

For summer flowering there are sev- 
eral new named double Hollynocks— 
Palling Belle, pale pink; Queen of Sheba, 
buff, Pink Queen and Primrose Queen. 
These and other named varieties of recent 
introduction make it possible to arrange 
definite color schemes with this essential 
flower. 

A new Lupine from England—Lu- 
pinus arboreus Sweet Lavender—is said 
to produce the second year from seed 
plants six feet tall and nearly as broad, 





with lavender flower spikes distinctly 
sweet-scented. 
The new Anchusa _ italica Morning 


Glory is a decided improvement over the 
type; and several of the newer Hemero- 
eallis hybrids, which carry the season of 
bloom well into late summer, all are valu- 
able for the background. And the new 
Helenium Chippersfield Orange, growing 
four feet tall, brings a distinctly new 
color to the late fall garden. There are 
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some fine new Hardy Asters, too, rang- 
ing in height from three feet up. Mount 
Everest is a pure white; Amethyst, Daz- 
zler and Mammoth are among the novel- 
ties; and Red Rover and Charles Wilson 
(considered by many to be an improve- 
ment on Red Rover) have earned secure 
places for themselves. 


Some New Things for Rock Gardens 


N extremely interesting new plant 

for rock gardens, or for the front of 
a well drained border, is the Hardy 
Fuchsia (magellaniea) which has at- 
tracted much attention at the New York 
Botanical Garden, where it has proved 
perfectly hardy. The pendant, ruby- 
red flowers are produced all summer long 
whether the plant is in semi-shade or in 
full sun. <A protected spot and some 
winter protection are advisable in north- 
ern gardens. 

A new large-flowered hybrid Gentian, 
more easily grown than most of this 
species, coming to us from England is 
Gentiana hascombensis. The flowers are 
a brilliant light blue, well over an inch 
across. It is at first spreading in growth 
but eventually attains a height of a foot 
or more and is vigorous enough for 
border planting. Calystegia pubescens 
resembles a double Morning Glory, and 
its pink flowers are produced on pros- 
trate but neat-growing plants continu- 
ously through midsummer. Coronilla 
cappadocica, another creeper, with clover- 
like foliage, which remains green through 
most of the winter, covers itself with 
pale yellow lupine-like flowers through 
midsummer. While not new, this plant 
is little known in this country. 

Sweet William Midget, available in 
both single and double-flowered strains, 
is a variety of this popular plant which 
makes fine deep mats of color in the 
rock garden or the front of the border. 
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WATER LILIES 


Guaranteed to Bloom 


No garden is complete without the beauty and fra- 
grance ofa Water Lily Pool. Water Lilies are easiest ox 
flowers to grow; no weeding —no watering —no hoeing. 
Certain to prove a delight for the whole family. 
SPECIAL “MARLIAC TRIO.” The three most 
fr spade 2 — Vv a a rich rose; 
white;a e ». Hardy, exquisite, /ater Po 
pies and 1 Blue Water Iris Free with each order. $2.50 
Send Today for NEW CATALOG 
Profusely illustrated in natural colors, Catalog con- 
, F R E E tains everything you will 
now about a 
CanedalSe WaterGarden. Write today: 


ZS TRICKER 1. 
al for the KER we 


_ 7215 Brookside Ave. 7223 Rainbow Terrace 
SADDLERIVER, N. J. °* INDEPENDENCE, O. 
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Get Your PLants 
Ore To aA Goon START 





Whuerner seeds are started in the 
house, in a cold frame or hot bed, or out of 
doors in the open, there are a few funda- 
mental rules that all successful gardeners 
follow: 


i—Plant good seeds 


2—Lighten the burden of the soil 
for tiny seedlings 


3—Bring life giving oxygen into 
the soil in proper quantities so 
that seeds will germinate quickly 


4—Insure adequate drainage and 
proper moisture by using good 
peat moss 


This year plant your seeds in a properly 
conditioned soil—soil that has been thor- 
oughly mixed with Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss. Germination will be greater and 
take place sooner. You will have more 
plantlets with strong, vigorous root systems 
—roots that are easily lifted and readily 
withstand the hardships of transplanting. 


Let us tell you more about this garden 
miracle worker. Write today for free infor- 
mative bulletin “Growing Plantlets from 
Seed.” 


PEAT MOSS 
(7 FREE 


PEAT IMPORT CORP. 


yD / 
Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 


155 John Street, New York, N. Y. F-G.-2 


Please send me Free copy of your new bulletin 
“Growing Plantlets from Seed.’’ 
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a Send for EN 


‘°A Little Book 
About Roses’’ 


(34th Annual Issue) 


The Rose Catalog—plus—sent 
FREE to garden owners who de- 
mand the best quality, field-grown, 
2-year plants for continuous. bloom. 


1937 introductions are 


tllustrated in true color 


George H. Peterson, Inc. 


Rose Specialists for 34 years 
Box 35, Fair Lawn, N. J. 








~ 25 cts. West of Mississippi y 
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REGAL LILIES 
3 Bulbs for 25¢ 


(Were 25c each) 
One of the easiest grown and 
most beautiful Lilies. Flowers 
are fragrant, pure white, often 
suffused pink. Grows 3 to 6 ft. 
high. Blooms July to August. 
Lives for years. 
3 for 25¢; 7 for 50c 
15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.50 
Guaranteed. Postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
All best flowers and vegetables. 
Lower Prices for 1937. 
Many new varieties. Marigold 
“Crown of Gold’ Pkt., 25c 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 531 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 




















MICHELL’S 
GARDEN 





Send today for 
your free copy 
of this wonder- 
ful reference 
book, this de- 
pendable guide 


BOOK 
1937 
- to better gar- 
dening Greater 


values and many novelties. 
Illustrated in colors, 


508 MARKET STREET 


MICHELL’S 3553. oust 
Colorful FLOWER Catalog 


Seeds, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, Roses— 
all worthwhile novelties and high-class 
specialties—Free—write for it NOW. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


S. Dept. 22 22 Babylon, L. I. 
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DEFYING 


Big new free catalog of hardier Northern-grown 
SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, NURSERY 
STOCK. Also Field Seeds, 99%-plus 
pure, reselected and reclean 


SPECIAL TEST OFFER °{ selected 


fying Asters, Pansies, Zinnias, Snap Dragons, 
Cabbages, Tomatoes, Sweet Corn — generous 
package 1c; any five for 50c, 164 
ALL POSTP. PAID. This season for 
bigger, surer crops, choose Salzer’s 0 ! 
3-way tested stock. Our 69th year. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED Co. 


Crosse, Wis. 


SOW SALZER'S SEEDS, } 



















New Annuals, For 





Which We Are Thanktul 


By VIRGINIA RICHWAGEN, (Calif.) 


[ACH year plant hybridizers 
prise us with new wonders. 
familiar flowers produced in 

exotic colors, and startling sizes; tall 

rangy plants made to grow in short neat 
clumps; little inconspicuous fellows de- 
veloped into tall elegant spikes ; ;—and so 
with a never-ending procession of new 
finds, we are very tempted to overlook 
some old faithfuls, that are time-honored. 


sur- 
Old 


new 





NEW CORNFLOWER 

However there is good news for every- 
one who would grow the very popular 
Bachelor Button, Centaurea cyanus, but 
for the fact that its tall ungainly habit 
made it unsuitable for the garden bor- 
der. The new Cornflower, Jubilee Gem, 
Centaurea cyanus nana compacta, is in- 
Growing only twelve inches 
high, and having very distinct foliage un- 
like any other member of its family, the 
flowers are double; vivid-blue in color. It 
is described as being a very compact plant 
literally covered with flowers. It makes 
an excellent plant for edging, or with 
other low-growing annuals in the border. 
For spring blooming, plant the seed in 
Autumn; and for summer and autumn 
blooming, plant the seed in early Spring; 
and be assured that this charming new 
variety will find a permanent place in 
your garden. 


deed a gem. 


DWARF GAILLARDIA 
Another flower that has developed into 
a sturdier dwarfer form is the Gaillardia. 
The new dwarf plants are one foot high, 
with the foliage very compact around the 
base of the plant, and the flowers clus- 











LEARN THE ART OF GROWING 


EXHIBITION BLOOMS 


New manual “‘Dahliacraft” reveals how to grow 

12” to 14” blooms—sprout roots, root cuttings, con- 

dition soil, select and use fertilizer, propagate 
lants. Teaches disbranching, disbudding, Tells 
ow to store tubers, make own fertilizer, This 

valuable volume only 25c postpaid Only 

SPECIAL OFFER — “‘Dahlia- 

craft” manual and one “‘Cali- 25¢ 

fornia Idol” plant ($2.75 value) 

only $1 if you orderfromthisad, Postpaid 

MODERN DAHLIA GARDENS, Dept. 107-B, Milwaukee, Wis. 


2 WATER LILIES 73 


PERFECTION OUET) 









Get acquainted offer. These 

two superb Water Lilies . .: 

-—7 Chromatella, best known yel- 

pa paartias Flesh, flowers 

ink. Guaranteed to 

Bie, he} sing Your 

ship ape or plan your 
section. FREE! Colorful 

New M. ~ Helphet 

Write today! Canada 15c. 


WM. TRICKER INC. 
ide Ave. 

SADDLE RIVER, N. J., or 

724 Rainbow Ter., INDEPENDENCE, 0. 










It makes a fine plant for 
the rockery. The flowers are very showy, 
two-toned red and yellow. If the seed is 
sown early in the Spring, it will bloom the 
same year. It has been named Gaillardia 
Grandiflora Goblin. 


tered above. 


LOVELY NEW GODETIAS 

Now the lovely Godetia has achieved 
new splendor in the florist window and 
elsewhere. Godetia, Whitneyi Kelvedon 
Glory, is considered the outstanding novy- 
elty in annuals for 1936. The color of 
the flowers is a deep vivid salmon-orange. 
The plants bear exceptionally well, giving 
a splendid show of color during Spring 
and Summer. Godetia, Whitneyi Sweet- 
heart, is also outstanding for beauty of 
flower and remarkable habit of the plant. 
The flowers are large, of brightest shell- 
pink, and are borne in profusion above 
the foliage. This variety highly ree- 
ommended for pot culture. Godetia 
Whitneyt Wild Rose, grows only ten 
inches high, has flowers of good size, pale 
pink edged in ecarmine, and makes a beau- 
tiful showy plant for the border. 


SCARLET MIMULUS 
There is a fine new Mimulus now, great 
ly superior to the old garden type. t 
has been named most appropriates 
Mimulus cupreus Red Emperor. In color 
the flowers are a scarlet, and the plant is 
of such a neat, compact habit that it is 
highly recommended for rockeries and as 
an edging plant. If the seeds are sown in 
March they will be blooming by June; 
and if the dead flowers are kept eut off, 
the plants will flower through the Sum- 
mer and into Autumn. Given plenty of 
moisture, they will reward you with large 

flowers and continuous bloom. 


VISCARIA BLUE PEARL 

For effective massing the new form of 
Visearia Blue Pearl is outstanding. The 
color is an unusual shade of blue-laven- 
der, and the plant is more compact and 
erect-growing than other Visearias. Bet- 
ter results are obtained if the seed is 
sown in the permanent bed, as they do 
not transplant well; often suffering a 
severe setback. 


1936 INDEX 


A separate index for Volume 23 
(January to December, 1936) is now 
available for those who wish to keep their 
files complete and have this handy means 
of ready reference of the good things the 
past year has presented. It is yours for 
10¢ to cover the cost of printing and 
mailing, sent to the publishing offices of 
the FLower Grower, Albany, New York. 
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Tigridias—“Captive Spirits of 
the Aztecs” 


(Continued from page 82) 


attractive flowers, but because of their 
value as food. The Mexicans ate the 
bulbs. For not only did the early Mex- 
ieans possess great knowledge of flower- 
ing plants, shrubs, and trees, but they 
also knew a great deal about food plants; 
not to mention their great knowledge of 
medicinal herbs. (Indeed, Montezuma 
ordered his court physicians to cultivate 
and experiment with medicinal herbs and 
to employ the best-known in healing.) 

Here in the United States many 
plants that are valued solely because they 
add beauty and charm to the garden, 
are more valued in other lands as food. 
Thus the Chinese and Japanese dine often 
on Lily bulbs, Daffodils, Lotus stems and 
seeds, and think nothing of it. 

It is therefore not strange that today 
some growers in the United States are 
suggesting the cultivation of Tigridias in 
home vegetable gardens as well as in 
flower gardens, just as they were once 
cultivated in old Mexico. 

Luther Burbank, it is interesting to 
know, was engaged in extensive experi- 
ments with these bulbs just before his 
death; trying to increase their size to 
make them of greater food value. They 
are easily grown, and valuable as a 
farinaceous food. They have a pleasant 
nut-like flavor and may be served in al- 
most any way in which potatoes are. 
Moreover, they are said to keep better 
in storage than potatoes. 

if you have not yet grown Tigridias, 
do so by all means this coming season; 
for, judging by the enthusiasm of those 
well acquainted with the “Captive Spirits 
of the Aztee Sun-daneers,” you will be 
well repaid. In some localities they are 
of’ered for delivery as early as Decem- 
_— 


Naturegrams 


The Wintergreen has bright-red berries 
in Summer that cling to the plant through 
the Winter. Its white, waxy flower is 
urn-shaped and hangs beneath the leaves. 


To harvest Cranberries, the marsh is 
flooded with about five inches of water. 
This soaks the vegetation and releases the 
berries. Then with cranberry rakes, men 
swing them like a seythe in slow motion, 
and gather up the berries. Each man can 
harvest from 10 to 40 bushels a day,— 
depending upon his energy and the plen- 
tifulness of berries. The cultivation of 
cranberries is quite an industry in Wis- 
consin, 

Chipmunks are easily tamed. I fed 
prune-seeds to one and was soon able 
to stroke the back of its head and back. 
I saw it eat angleworms that were on the 
ground after a rain. 

A horde of Insects will eat their own 
weight in food, in a few hours. If man 
ate as much in proportion to certain in- 
sects, a man weighing 175 pounds would 
have to eat 175 pounds of food a day to 
keep pace with the appetite of insects. 

Birds are the natural enemies of In- 
sects, The house wren will, eat aphids 
and eaterpillars; on the average of 500 
trips daily to its nest with insects in its 
bill. The vireo will have 125 feedings an 
hour. Robins eat white grubs. Cat- 
birds eat beetles. Quail and gulls eat 
grasshoppers. The cuckoo eats hairy 
caterpillars. Woodpeckers rout out tree 
borers. The entire world would be over- 
run with insects, if it were not for the 
birds. 
















WATKIN SAMUEL'S 


WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUMS 


are now known all 
over the world 


New seed $2.50 
per packet, 200 seeds 


Seed of varieties not yet 
in commerce including 
that from 6 varieties now 
under trial at the R. H. S. 
gardens at Wisley. 
$5 per packet 

200 seeds 


All seed offered has been 
grown at Wrexham 


Only Address 


King's Mills House 
Wrexham, England 








WRITE Now FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
BRISTOL HARDY KOREAN 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


RISTOL NURSERIES 
hu BRISTOL,CONN. 










DESIRABLE DAHLIAS 


for your garden at a very special get acquainted 
offer as follows: One each, Bagdad—City of 
Trenton—Sagamore Beauty-——Poinsetta—Jewel of 
India—Spotlight and three lovely Poms with our 
catalogue all for only $2.50 prepaid. Offer 
expires March 15th, 


J. E. HULIN, Cottage Grove Dahlia Gardens 
5964 G-24th. Ave. S. W. Seattle, Wash. 








AN UNUSUAL LIST 


UNUSUAL PERENNIALS 

of TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS 
NATIVE VIOLETS 
PARAMOUNT GARDENS 
PLAINFIELD - - - NEW JERSEY 



























GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicie. America’s finest garden monthly. 
\s official organ of the National Association of 
Gardeners and the American Rock Garden Society, 
it brings a. wealth of information at little cost. 
Subscription price is $2.00 a year, 25 cents a copy. 
Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 








TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 


WRITE for a copy of our latest illustrated booklet 
on “Tuberous Rooted Begonias.’’ It should be 
of great interest to those garden lovers who are 
unfamiliar with this gorgeous summer-flowering 
bulb. Individual flowers are of tremendous size, 
and the range of colors among the most brilliant of 
all garden flowers. Truly a wonderful addition to 
the most complete garden. 


(1937 Spring Seed Catalogue on request) 


BURNETT BROS., Inc. far She o's 


TIGRIDIA ot Figet Hower 


Very Rare, Very Unusual, Yet Very Old 

NE of the oldest native American flowers—having 

been traced back to the time of the Aztecs who 
treasured it because the bulbs are delicious to eat. 
Tigridia is as easy to grow as Gladioli and stands 
about the same height. In colors from brightest yel- 
low to deepest scarlet, it starts early and blooms con- 
tinuously for. three months. Although the blossom is 
lily-like and 6 to 8 inches across, Tigridia belongs to 
the same family as Gladioli and should be planted 
and grown by the same method. 


Special Bull Offer— 3.2% Sout" 


You can easily grow your own Tigridia bulbs from Harris 
Unusual New Crop Seed which has been especially gath- 
ered by collectors from various parts of the world, 

























Unusual Tigridia Seed 





HARRIS SEED 





92 Chambers St., N. Y. City 
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S$ ecial Seed Offer. A special packet of 35 seeds 
p for 20c in stamps. 

Here on Moreton Farm we are large growers of seeds and 
plants. Our flower and vegetable seeds are selected for 
their quality, vigor and adaptability to our northern 
climate. Our catalog shows the best of the newest selec- 
tions with complete and accurate descriptions, Send for 
your free copy today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc., R.F.D. 10, Coldwater, N.Y. 


CATALOG 
\\ FREE 
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mere) © DAMLIA ROOTS 
Lp’ Value $4.35 


Andrea Ericson-white, Bagdad-deep scarlet, 
Kathleen Norris-rose pink, Kentucky-salmon 
pink, Mary Ellen-violet rose, Omar Khayyam- 
red and orange, The Commodore-lemon yel- 
low, Treasure Island-apricot, gold and rose. 
All large Formal and Informal Decorative 
Exhibition Dahlias. Labeled, postpaid and 
fully guaranteed. 

OUR 48 PAGE CATALOG FREE 


Features Mother Maytrott, Cherokee Rose, Opal, Television, 

Little America, and many other 1937 Novelties, the best 

Standard Varieties as well as Sensational Collections at 

real bargain prices. R J 

The most complete and modern dahlia book published, 
A fully classified, with cultural instruc- 

tions, charts, and profusely illustrated. 


DARLIADEL NORSERIES 
W.W.Maytrott,Box 24, VINELANDN. 


ry BURPEE’S 
SEED CATALOG 


The flowers and vegetables you would like to 
see growing in your garden—read all about 
them in Burpee’s Seed Catalog. This valuable 
Book describes every flower and vegetable worth 
growing. Not a single variety has been ad- 
vanced in price and many varieties are offered 
at lower prices for 1937. Write for free copy today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 629 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
















KINKADE 
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and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Small Farms, Country Estates, # 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices -~- Easy Terms 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 











Your copy of the 1937 edition of 
“VAUGHAN’S GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” is now ready. 240 flowers illus- 
trated in full color. Annuals, perennials, 
roses, iris, lilies, gladioli—over 2000 to 
select from. Complete selection of vege- 
table seeds. Easily understood directions for 
planting and care, written by experienced 
gardeners. Write for fF REE catalog today. 
Special Offer Large packet of the beauti- 
ful new “Cosmos Sensation.” Early blos- 
soms 4 to 6 in. across. Only 10 CENTS, 
coin or stamps. Catalog free. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


Dept. 12, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, or 
47 Barclay Street, New York 











Serving America's leading florists, 


estates and home gardeners since 1876 


() Please send me “Gardening tlustrated.” 

[) Enclosed is 0c. Send me your special 
“Cosmos Sensation’? package. 

NAMC wcccccccccccsesscece ere ececccccecsoees 


PN crc ctasnadeees ai enreeneaeheeanebes 
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AHLIAS Two Lovely Things from 


a Florist’s Shop 


By ROWENE BROWN DAVIES, (Ohio) 


N enchanted place! Fragrance, col- 
or, beauty everywhere! It was the 
opening night of the yearly flower 

show, and our garden elub had worked 
early and late for days. They were justly 
proud of the result. The exhibits were 
exceptionally beautiful and well-arranged, 
and the judges would find it a diffieult 
task to award first, second, and third elass 
ribbons among so many superlatively love- 
ly ones. 

However, there were at least two entries 
whose perfection no one questioned. One 
was a Gardenia plant, covered with fifty 
waxy white buds and blossoms. Fragrant, 
exquisite, alluring! All who passed it 
stopped to admire, and to whiff its per- 
fume. 

Later, we learned its story from the 
owner. <A few years ago, she said, her 
husband had brought her a corsage of Gar- 
denias and Maiden Hair fern. It was in 
the Springtime, and since she had a flair 
for experimenting with plants, she tucked 
her little corsage down into the rich mel- 
low earth in a sunny spot in her garden. 
Over it she placed a mason jar and water- 
ed it daily. 

A florist told her that it was a waste of 
time, for it was ridiculous to think that 
the flower could form roots. Nevertheless, 
she continued to water it, and to watch it 
for any sign of new growth. 

In a few weeks her faith was rewarded 
by the sight of a tiny new shoot, and she 
knew that roots had actually developed. 
How she thrilled at her triumph! It 
rapidly grew into a Juxuriant plant; 
blooming profusely every year since that 
eventful day. 


LILIUM REGALE 

















Guaranteed blooming size bulbs 
3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 X75 


(A $1.60 VALUE) 

This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of 
the easiest to grow, and is far the most 
popular Lily of the day. it is funnel 
shaped, pure glistening white with 
golden throat. Grows 3-5 feet high, 
flowers july to early August. 

' Write faz lllustrated Bulb Catalog 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 










lp), SURE to BLOOM 


TE AD a Cc 
»—Z POST 
CAN PAID 
va a Everblooming Beauties. 6 Healthy 
Plants. Ready to grow. All will bloom 
this summer. Gruss An Teplitz, (red) ; 
Mrs. B. Cant, (crimson); Sun- 
burst, (yellow); La Champagne, 
(pink); Radiance, (pink); Angelus, 
(white). $PECIAL OFFERS 
12 Gladiolos . . . « 250 «023 Mew BlucLily . . SOc 
GGeraniums .. 4Sc 6P i 25c 
6 Snapdragens. . oo. ae 
iff. 49c 


40c 6 
G Hardy Polos. . . 49c 25 Oxalis, Mixed . . 25 


Special Price: All 11 Collections mailed postpaid, $3.75 
New Catalog of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs — FREE 


H. W. BUCKBEE wochint Sitinots 








iS Bem other entry that brought exclama- 

tions of delight from all who saw it, 
was a low bronze bow], filled with silvery 
seed pods of honesty, intermingled with 
branches of oak leaves. Honesty is an in- 
teresting plant, and its seed pods are al- 
ways attractive, but it was the autumn 
leaves, in their rich, glowing colors, that 
especially drew attention. Surely they 
must have been brought from the woods 
that very morning to appear so fresh and 
colorful! 

Recently, I learned that in this case as 
in the other, magie had been wrought. In- 
stead of being brought from the woods, 
they came from the corner florist shop! 
Artificial? Not at all. They once grew 
on a sturdy Oak, but the florist, by some 
secret process, known only to florists, had 
treated them in such a way that their 
beauty was not in any way impaired, but 
only enhanced. They were now preserved 
in their original state, soft and pliable, 
firmly attached to their stems, and vivid in 
coloring. 

Needless to say, both these exhibits won 
first prize ribbons. 

And now, at least one member of the 
garden club is impatiently waiting for 
some fond friend to send her a corsage 
with a long-stemmed Gardenia, so that she 
too many become a plant wizard and grow 
plants from flowers, as well as flowers 
from plants. 

Also her problem of winter bouquets is 
well solved; even though the woods are 
bare and the garden flowers are no more. 
The florist has autumn leaves in abun- 
dance, just as gay and lovely as in the 
autumn woods, and he will sell vou an 
armful for a song. . 


Three Exquisite Peonies 
HERE are three Peonies I _ have 
never seen at a show, which in my 
garden were the sensation of this year’s 
garden and an attraction for all visitors. 

Minnie Shaylor is a semi-double mid- 
season, large, clear, light-pink. In fact, 
by the time it is fully opened the sun has 
bleached it a beautiful white. It has sey- 
eral rows of fluffy crepe-like guard petals, 
serrated at the tips toward the center. 
The stamens are quite prominent with 
anthers of golden-yellow and _ earpels 
green with pink base. This flower is 
beautiful in full sunlight; then the guard 
petals are wide open—very striking with 
the yellow anthers gleaming forth. In 
my whole garden of a great number of 
rarieties of Peonies, Minnie Shaylor was 
last year the most delicately beautiful. It 
is not a new flower, being originated by 
Shaylor in 1919. It rates 8.9, which is 
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good when one realizes a rating of 10 is 
perfect. The price should not exceed 
$2.00 and several growers may have it for 
less. 

Floweret of Eden isa very suggestive 
name for another exquisite flower that is 
sensational both as a garden or cut flower. 
It is a large, light, rose-pink double, shad- 
ing to flesh-pink at the center. If left in 
the garden it bleaches almost to a white. 
A high crown hides a collar of yellow 
stamens. A showy eluster of yellow sta- 
mens illuminates the center until it glows 
like a hidden light. Dr. Neely, who orig- 
inated this flower in 1924, has never put 
out a poor origination. The plant is 
vigorous of growth and has unusually 
strong stems. Most growers list this at 
$2.00. 

Silvia Saunders is one of the most 
charming Peonies. It is an extra-early, 
small semi-double; cup-shaped, with 
bright clear rose-pink coloring, fading 
toward the center. The stamens are yel- 
low, and the stigmas a very bright pink, 
and mark the flower with great beauty. 
This is one of the few Peonies that is 
improved with the lateral flowers in 
bloom. Some of them are perfect when 
only the size of a large thumb. The plant 
is a dwarf and a prolific bloomer. I pur- 
chased this in the Spring of 1935, and in 
1936 was rewarded with several wonder- 
ful blooms. President Claybaugk. of the 
American Peony Society loves this flower 
very much and has said that if he were 
to have but one Peony in his garden, 
Silvia Saunders would be that one. This 
is listed about $3.00 by most growers. 
Professor Saunders of Clinton, N. Y., 
placed this on the market several years 
ago, originating it in 1921. It now rates 


1 
8.7. L. E. Foster, (Nebr.) 


The and 


Cutworm; History 
Remedy 


UTWORMS are one of the gardener’s 
most exasperating foes. They come 
in the night and eut off the best plants, 
suck out the juice, and crawl back into 
the ground by morning. Sometimes they 
leave a tell-tale track behind them;—a 
hole showing where they have burrowed 
for the day. They always go down to 
moist earth for their daily sleep. When 
hunting for them, serape the loose dry 
earth away, and often they are found. 
The moth—parent of the worm—is a 
dingy and dark-grey one with a spread of 
one and one-half inches of wings; al- 
though, as there are at least three varieties 
of Cutworms here, there is a variation 
in the moth. Some have no markings on 
the wings, and some are marked with 
dingy white. During July and August 
the mother moth lays her eggs and she 
prefers laying them in weedy ground, 
so if your garden has been allowed to 
become weedy during the latter part of 
the Summer, expect Cutworms next year. 
A professor of entomology at Ames, 
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Towa, told us: “If you have Cutworms, 
it is your own fault.” But that is not 
always true, for the moth often lays her 
eggs in grass ground; and should it be 
a dry Spring, the worms move into green 
pastures in your garden. 

The eggs hatch into worms that do lit- 
tle or no damage in the Fall, and bur- 
row down below frost during the Winter. 
When warm weather comes in the Spring 
and your plants are tender and green, 
the Cutworms come to the surface with 
bad effects on the garden. There are three 
kinds here: A dark-grey one, a striped- 
dark, and light grey; and a climbing one 
which works much later than the others. 
The worms delight in cool, rainy weather; 
but come a few hot days and they go into 
the pupal stage. Often one finds in the 
ground little oblong, brown, hard bodies, 
pointed at one end. These are the pupae 
of the Cutworm. 

The best way to rid one’s garden of 
Cutworms, is to give the garden clean 
culture, discouraging the moth in her egg- 
laying activities. But often one’s neigh- 
bor lets his garden flourish with weeds 
and grass during July, August, and Sep- 
tember, and the following Spring the 
worms leave such poor pasturage and 
travel into your garden; or they leave the 
lawn and take to the garden. I have 
never tried poisoning them. I watch for 
them and when I find them, they are gone 
worms. I have dipped my cabbage plants 
and my cauliflower into a solution of 
arsenate of lead. That discourages the 
worms. 

Mrs. Susie E. CapwaLiaper, (Iowa) 


Zinnias 
I am especially fond of Zinnias. They 
are easily grown and the blooming period is 
so long. Some varieties I have seen last 
Summer have had blossoms as large as and 
similar to Dahlias, 
Mrs. E, F. FLANpeERs, ( Penna.) 





























Why buy Seeds 
and WASTE them? 


MAKE EVERY GOOD SEED GROW 


Duckhes +72? 


STERILOAM 


100% germination—every fertile seed in every 
flat comes up strong and healthy when you 
use this favorite of experienced gardeners. 
That’s because every enemy has been removed 
—no weeds—no harmful bacterias—no molds 
—no damping off. Eliminates screening— 
Saves time and labor, Results guaranteed. 
25 ib. bag $2.50 50 Ib. bag $3.50 

100 Ib. bag $6.00 


Order from your seed store or from 


WM. C. DUCKHAM CoO. 


7 NOE AVE., MADISON, N. J. 


A COMPLETE FLOWER 
GARDEN for 50c or $1 


12 seed packs of most popular 
Annuals 50c. 
10 seed packs of most popular 
Perennials $1. 
(includes seeds of our 
phinium strain) 
FREE with each order valu- 
able Brooklyn Botanical Gar- 
den Bulletin “How to Sow 
and Handle Annuals and Pe- 
rennials from _ Seeds,” AND 
our handsome Annual Catalog 
illustrated with natural color 
describing many Novelties in Seeds, 





famous Del- 


plates, 
Plants and Bulbs. 


Our Specialties: Delphiniums, Iris and Bulbs 


PUDOR’S, INC. Puyallup, Wash. 


15 years in business 


CregoASTERS 
Largest, most gorgeous and 10 










wilt-resistant! 3 favorite 
colors — Biue, White and 
Rose —a full 15¢ pkt. of 





each, all 3 for 10c! Send 

dime today, Other special 

offers in free Vicks 

Garden and Floral 

Guide — oldest mail 

seed house. foremost 

aster specialists, GARDEN 
GUIDE 

JAMES VICK, 825 Vick Bldg., Phila., Pa. 









Plan to build a Water Lily Pool this 
spring and have the dazzling beauty 
this new kind of garden will give you. 


These fragrant rainbow colored blos- 
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FREE CATALOG 








1937 SPECIALS 


Mail us this advertisement to secure these specials 


Bargain Duet. Two hardy lilies — 


soms bloom in abundance all summer 
long and are amongst the easiest flow- 
ers to grow. My big, husky California 
grown Water Lilies thrive anywhere. 

New Low California prices. Shipped 
postpaid with safe delivery guaranteed. 


How to build inexpensive pools and all 
the lore of water gardening fully illus- 
trated in my 1937 Free Catalog. 


My little booklet “How to Build Pools” 
will help you plan your water garden. 
Many photos of home pools. Easy-to- 


follow instructions. 10c. 
Aa 


in Full Color 


e My most beautiful catalog. 
Full information on pool 
building, planting and care of 
water lilies. Send for your 
copy NOW. 


ACTUS 


© Garden excitement galore with these 
most fascinating desert plants. Imagine 
¢ rocks blooming! Grow anywhere. Thrive 
indoors all winter. A thrilling hobby fully 
illustrated in my water lily catalog. 


pink and yellow and one surprise plant 
$1.50. 


FULL-OF-BLOOM 
Two year old 
TROPICAL LILIES 


The sensation of the season! Gain a 
year by planting my 2 year old Tropical 
Lilies. 
Blue Triumph. A gorgeous deep blue 
lily with dinner plate size blossoms. 
2 year special + + + - $1.95 
Water Lily Seeds. Mixed blue and 
pink Johnson Hybrids. Per pkt. - 25¢ 
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Our New Catalogue of 
Gladiolus Aristocrats 


has been mailed, If you did not receive 
a copy, drop a post ecard for it. You will 
“nd much of interest to all gladiolus 
erowers, 


BUFFETTE and SURFSIDE 
our new introductions are described as 
well as many of the very finest and 
newest varieties; among them are: 


Black Opal Red Giant 
Da Capo Traumerei 
Royal Gold Tasman 
White Triumphator Gladys Clegg 
Lausanne Gold Dust 
Daily Record Medalist 
Green Light Grey Wings 
Brightling Star of Bethlehem 
As the Flying Cloud led the clipper ships so we lead 
with the newer glads 


FLYING CLOUD FARMS 
Acushnet, New Bedford, Mass. 
























Finest varieties, many beautiful gg 
colors, guaranteed to bloom, 10 
Bulbs postpaid for 10c (a 25¢ 
value!) 100 Prepaid for $1.00 
—Send dime or dollar today! 
Maule’s Seed Book free—tested, 
guaranteed seeds for prize vege- 
tables and _ flowers. New low 
prices,also Easy-PaymentPlan. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
438 Maule Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘atalog FREE. Lists 
GLADIOLUS oe °Bs 5O best, -seaer 


popular varieties. 
ful information. Reasonable prices, 
I:nelose $1 bill and Ill 
varieties ppd. 
acquainted 
limited, 


(5¢ & up). 
send you 50 grand 
(blooming size, mixed). Get 
with my quality stock! (Offer 
order at once.) 


PAUL BRANDON, Route 1, Bend, Oregon 


Complete descriptions, Use- 





Your Name 


On our mailing list will bring you 
gladiolus catalozues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 

D. H. UPJOHN 


964 S. Liberty St. Salem, Oregon 








OUR ILLUSTRATED 


Glladiotus Catalog 
FOR 1937 
Now Ready for Mailing 
Lists all the Newer and Better Varieties 
Offers Many Attractive Collections 


Contains Helpful Hints on How to Grow 
Real Blooms 


Send Name and Address for FREE Copy to 
WENTWORTH GARDENS 


4002 W. 
BATTLE 


Territorial Road 
CREEK, MICHIGAN 








POMMERT’S 


PUGET SOUND GROWN 


If you contemplate spending $5.00 or more 
for gladiolus bulbs, it will pay you well 
to ask for our latest wholesale price-list. 
You may select your bulbs from one of 
the largest stocks in the country of the 
newer commercial varieties. We specialize 


in supplying stock to other commercial 
growers. 


RALPH J. POMMERT 
Gladiolus exclusively 


Box F Pacific, Washington 


Appraising the Offerings in 
Modern Gladiolus 


(Continued from page 66) 


ful seedling of his own that he has ever 
raised. (Baerman) 


Recapo. Rosy ash flecked and splashed 
toward the edge with orange scarlet. Has 

diffused darker blotch. Very strong 
vigorous plant and has 10 large blooms 
open on a tall spike. An excellent exhibi- 
tion smoky. (Palmer) 


Rep Cuier. Described as a brilliant 
elowing red with a deeper throat. Makes 
tall slender spikes of fine form. In- 
troducer believes this neweomer will have 
a future as a commercial red because of 
its rich velvety coloring ada good habits. 


(Ellis) 


Rewr Fautiv. A much heralded deep 
blood red with immense blooms on a tall 
spike. Six to eight, or more, blooms open 
with all the remaining buds showing color. 
Something on the order of Bill Sowden 
but much larger and a better grower. 
Favorable reports received from many 
sources would indicate that this new dark 
red has considerable merit. (Fallu) 

Rima. This beautiful lavender pink 
with ¢ream throat is one of the finest of 
eut flower varieties. Light pink faintly 
tinged lavender in the garden but becomes 





BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 
CORN BELT GROWN Incorporated 


Awarded The Century of Progress gold medal 


for best Commercial Display of Gladiolus in 
1633 

BEAUTIFUL OHIO 
Price, bulbs, any size $4.00 each. 


Bulblets 40ce each, 10 for $3.00. 


GOLDEN LANCER 
Large $1.50, Medium $1.00, Small 60¢ 
Bulblets 15e each, 10 for $1.20. 100 $16.00, 


Our catalog of the most outstanding varieties 
is now ready and is yours for the asking. A 
post card with your name and address will 
bring 3. 

J. H. HEBERLING 


Easton, Hlinois, U. 8S. A. 


100 $25.00 


Price, 
each, 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Medium size (1-13 inch). Priced per 100 
bulbs postpaid. Smaller lots at same rate. 
Minimum order $1.00. 

ee es CCE. $1.25 Opalescent ........... $1.00 
Betty Nuthall........ 1.00 Orange Queen........ 1.00 
Copper Bronze........ 1.00 eee 1.75 
Flaming Sword....... 2 Fee GrORe.......0c0600 1.50 
Golden Frills......... SS = errr 1.00 


We are not issuing retail catalogue this year 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. Wichert, Ill. 











GLADIOLUS 
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SPECIAL 
GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 3 each, 
bulbs correctly labeled as follows: 


FATA ome amA 
HALLOWE 


large 


CANBE A nen Pan 
COMMANDER KOEHL RED PHIPPS 
DEE SALBACH' S ORCHID 
DUNA PELEGRINA 
Special Gratis—! Seabrook White 
Sena for Cur New 1937 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 


quite definitely a lavender pink under arti- 
ficial light. Individual flowers are large 
and well placed on long spikes with up to 


seven open. (Mitsch) 
RosaAMONpD. Rose searlet with soft 
darker blotch, somewhat similar in color 


to Pfitzer’s Triumph but a little more 
pink. Not quite so large but has twice 
as many b!ooms open and makes a much 
better spike. Holds size and color of 
florets to very tip. Promises to become a 
fine commercial. (Wright-Gove) 

Royau Vetvet. A rich violet flower 
described as similar to but redder than 
Blue Admiral. Said to have huge blooms, 
long flower head with 20 to 22 buds, and 
as many as seven florets open at once. 
(Salbach) 

SANDRA. Light shrimp pink with a 
small diffused pinkish amber blotch. 
Much like Picardy in habits and appear- 
ance except that the lighter. 
(Palmer—Gove) 

ScarLeT Giow. Introducer says this is 
the brightest and clearest scarlet he has 
ever seen. Very tall with large blooms. 
(Arenius) 

SERENITY. 
ful waxy 


color is 


Snowy-white, of a beauti- 
texture, blending to a faint 
tinting of translucent pink at the extreme 
edges. Briefly, it might be deseribed as a 
greatly improved Olive Goodrich, the 
florets being wider and the petals heavier 
Wonderful placement and 
fine healthy grower. Introducer feels that 
this is a truly outstanding 
(Zimmer—Baerman) 

SuirLeY TemMpie. A magnificent heavily 
ruffled large cream white with darker yel- 
lowish throat. Florets of fine substance 
and appealing in form. About 6 open at 
a time on an exceptionally vigorous and 
tall spike. While it resembles Gunvor, it 
appears to be much better because of its 
length of spike and generally good habits 
of growth. practically 
unanimous in their praise of this name- 
sake of America’s latest sweetheart. 
(Pruitt) 

Simcoe. Light purple flaked darker. 
Very straight upright growth of both 
stem and leaves. Six to seven well placed 
medium sized blooms open with as many 
more showing color. 


and snowiler. 


variety. 


Growers are 


Reported as one of 
the best purples on the market. (Vickers) 

SOMMERKLEID. Bright rosy pink with 
white throat and median lines. Spikes of 
good size and form. Gay, debonair, and 
decorative. (Pfitzer) 

SrapLerorp. Another one of those 
giant from the Antipodes. 
Bright medium purple with a very promi- 
nent white throat. Very large petals, well 
rounded florets, many open on an immense 
spike. Several growers report this variety 
as having great merit. (Whiteley) 

SurrsipE. White ruffled 


gladiolus 


blooms’ of 


good size. Vigorous grower with many 
lovely blossoms open at a time. A new 


variety that was well received 
Boston and 


( Winsor) 


at both 
New York shows last summer. 
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Gladiolus Pink Monarch 


TRAUMEREI. Very 
mallow purple throat. Exceedingly large 
individual florets on the order of the 
giant Takina but much clearer in eolor. 
Unfortunately, the spike is much too short 
for the size of the blossoms. (Pfitzer) 


Uncas. Beautiful coppery orange with 
reddish feather tipped yellow in throat. 
Form something like Picardy with 8 per- 
fectly placed slightly ruffled open at a 
time on a good stem. One of the best 
orange varieties for exhibition purposes. 
( Webster—Gove) 


Vista Bonita. <A very large plain 
petaled variety of geranium pink with an 
apricot yellow throat slightly feathered 
geranium pink. Big tall spikes of rather 
massive effect. Florets have good place- 
ment and many open. A desirable exhibi- 
tion gladiolus. (Ellis) 


Zuni. <A richly colored smoky Gladi- 
olus. A combination of salmon and slate 
with an inconspicuous light orange salmon 
feather. Florets well placed with up to 
ten open on tall long spike. The blossoms 
are evenly and delicately ruffled. <A 
beautiful smoky variety. (Mitsch) 


pale mauve with 


II. Introductions of 1936 or earlier 

Ape. Ranks among the best of last 
year’s introductions. Light coral red with 
buff yellow throat blotch very lightly 
lined carmine. Color and form is similar 
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to the famous Betty Nuthall but is deeper 
and richer. Consistently makes spikes 
close to 6 ft. tall with 30 in. flower heads 
carrying 22 or more buds with an array 
of large lovely blossoms open at one time. 
Has an especially long reach from the 
ground to the first floret. A beautiful 
and lasting flower that comes close to be- 
ing the ideal Commercial gladiolus. 


(Ellis) 


Auayne. A light shade of rose some- 
what lined deeper. Not particularly large 
or showy but appealing for its color. 
Blooms are rather closely set and ocea- 
sionally are a bit bunchy. However, fav- 
orable reports indicate that the yariety 
has been well received and is liked espe- 
cially by florists. (Kinyon) 


ALLEMANIA. Uniform brilliant searlet. 
A flamboyant gladiolus that seems to have 
the best color of any in this tone of red. 
Unfortunately, it has a tendeney to crook 
and its general form leaves much to be 
desired. (Pfitzer) 


Ampercitow. <A beautiful decorative 
variety that is appropriately described 
by its name. A rich golden yellow suf- 
fused with an orangy amber shade giving 
the flower an indescribable and lovely 
glowing appearance. The individual flor- 
ets are of especially appealing form 
widely spaced on long flowerheads. A fine 
new gladiolus of medium size that will be 
appreciated most by those who lay stress 


(Palmer) 


on refinements of color. 


Ancetus. Another exquisite salmon 
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DAHLIAS —GLADIOLUS 


Selected Seed Specialties 
You must have Carl Salbach’s catalog 
if you want the best, and the greatest 
in value for your garden. World's 
finest gladiolus including Carioca, 
Opal Queen, and Maya Maid. Dahlia 
list with nothing but the best, selected 
by test from among the hundreds of 
highly touted varieties. Finest in seed 
noveities selected by ourselves after 
careful examination of their qualities 
at the wholesale seed farms. 





| The Catalog is Free 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 








King Arthur 


Has Not Abdicated 


This King of Glads has caused many to fall in 
love with him, but stays put—majestic on his 
throne, and praised by the whole Glad world. 


KING ARTHUR is an immense lavender with 
heavily ruffled petals. Introduced at $100 a bulb 
a few years ago. 

SPECIAL OFFER, to Flower Grower readers only. 
I have set aside one large tray of specially 
selected Large bulbs King Arthur, and will mail 
you 10 of these for $1.00, prepaid. Be SURE to 
mention Flower Grower to get the  ‘‘Super- 
Selected’? bulbs. (64 Page Catalogue Free.) 


J. D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 

















TREES-SHRUBS-VINES-ROSES 
Have an extra fine root system which helps 
Our catalog tells of the hardy, 
ealthy, true-to-name stock grown in our 
NEY S 9/400 acre nurseries—gives planting directions 
=—===!—guarantees satisfaction—saves you money, 


53 yrs. experience backs every item. See our rose values, 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
29 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 








NEW GLAD INTRODUCTIONS! 


Progressive Glad Fans will want to plant Tuttle’s 
originations, Airatrix, Barbarita, Carmel, Capitola, 
Emile Bride, Flutea, Ieka, Kiowa, Little Toots, Mt. 
Shasta, Palo Alto, Shackelford Beauty, Stratosphere, 
Tawanka, Victomora, Wawona and others. Descriptive 
List free, 


NOVELTY GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Menlo Park, California 


A NEW GARDEN SERVICE 


World's finest Gladioli, and other 


specialties. Free catalog. We 
give “Facts” seldom found in 
catalogs. 


Hornberger’s Garden Service 
Clark Street --- Hamburg, N. Y. 


= 
ELLIS GLADS 


SPANISH CAVALIER, Brilliant red, cream 
throat. 2 Blooming size, 2 small & 3 bits., $4.90 
CHIEF MULTNOMAH, Extra large tall smoky 
red. 2 Blooming size, 6 small & 10 bits., $4.35 
Half the quantity for half price on above listings 
ABE, Great new cut-flower, tall large apricot. 
1 small bulb $5.00 
Send for our free Bulbalog listing New Era, 
Golden Chimes, James Fitz James, Eric the Red, 
Wings of Song, Whispering Hope, Super White, 
Old Faithful, Bonneville, Red Chief, Vista Bonita 
and many other fine new glads. 
OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED $1 00 
600 Seeds, mixed......... . 


MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS 


Riverside Drive Canby, Oregon 
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New Climbing GLADIOLUS 


“CLIMBING EXCELSIOR,” startling novelty origination 
of a California glad. hybridist. Mid-seasu. bloomer; large 
flowers of exquisite brown with pencilled markings, Grows 
like a true climber 5 ft. high or over; twines like a vine, 
Entire stock controlled by us. Strong bulbs, each $5. To 
introduce to Flower Grower readers we offer a _ limited 
number for $2 each; 3 (the limit) for $5. This exclusive 
offer will not be repeated, 


THE LESTER ROSE GARDENS 
Dept. F Monterey, Calif. 





1eg0n Gladiolus 
MOORISH KING 


one of 200 varieties in our 
list 
A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
8115 E. Couch St., Portland, Ore. 


BETSY BOB-UP 


Growers predict a real future for this 
beautiful sport of Nuthall. Exquisite 
coloring—peach-pink with yellow throat; 
large spike; many florets open. 
Moderately priced— 















Each 3 6 12 
EOGOs 200240 25c¢ 70c $1.25 $2.40 
Medium..... 15c 40c 078 1.50 


eer 10c 25c -45 .85 


GLAD-A-WAY GARDENS 
7141 Russell Rd. Hayward, Calif. 
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WATER LILY 


HEADQUARTERS 


Choice varieties —Extra 





0122 


hardy. A riot of exquisite 
Gorgeous color—A dream of beauty 
Varieties —Helpful catalog lists va- 
rieties and gives valuable 
instructions on care of 
c R E ia aquatic plants; also, on 
building pools, rock gar- 
dens and tub gardens. 
Profusely Orders guaranteed and 
Illustrated shipped postpaid. 
neat A friendly welcome 
and 


to all visitors 
Price List 


VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 
@ f£uclid Crescent West, Upland, Calif. 















&'s‘Fiagart Petunias 


8 kinds, all colors—Bedding *yereys 
dwarf mixed; Balcony ¢ 
large-flowered mix- 10‘ 
Wm. ed; velvety - violet 
Star of California _<i¢aeereade 
all 3 only ; 
send dime today! 
Maule’s Seed Book 
free—low prices, prize 
seeds, 


Vegetable and flower 
and Easy-Payment Plan. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 


135 Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


RARE,UNUSUAL PLANTS 


DOUBLE PYRETHRU M—Marked improvement 

over former types; resemble small Mums; unrivalled 

for cut flowers, ready Memorial Day; unequalled 
list of named sorts. 5 different named sorts, 
$2; 10 for $3.50, postpaid, 


Free catalog lists 1000 hardy 
plants; pronounces names 











E.1O0| SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT.F4 


LAKESIDE GARDENS 


7 * 
Growers of Finer Dahlias 
Introducing for 1937 
AUTUMN SUNSET: Best autumn colored in- 
troduction since Jane Cowl. 
MISS OAKLAND: Best white formal ever in- 








troduced. 
Here is our GET a Om LECTION 
1 Plant Cavalcade (Rose) ......sccccceces - Val. $0. 4 
Piant Hillcrest Nugget (Orange). ‘at. Val. 1.5 





1 

1 Plant Kitty Mac (Large purple) . . t. Val. +50 

1 Plant Buckeye King (Large Yellow). . Val. .50 

1 Plant Mrs. Bruce Collins (Yellow). at. Val. 1.50 

1 Plant Adirondack Sunset (Red). asonssccCae: CEL 00 
For $5.00 Postpaid $8.25 


This and other collections to suit your pocketbook, listed 
in our 1937 catalog, out Feb, Ist, which will list the 
100 Best dahlias in Commerce. Write today. 

LAKESIDE GARDENS, Nick Koenig & Sons. 
Dept. FG New Baltimore, Michigan 


Good Bye Hot Beds & Cold Frames 
KEENE PORTABLE PLANT STARTER 


Grows Earlier Healthier Plants 








- have a portable, 


ome “green-house all your own. Banish for- 


ig —T- epretanhaa bee SEND ONLY 
int Sta i 


hot-water-heated, 


thier, sturdier plants 
ermostatical| con- 


move anywhere. nN ow 
ty. tack. ~Guarantee, 


Seri olde 18 fats) ont only $23. 95. Model 2 (Oi 


Sah 
see Iie each. non B BU an hey: WN 


‘water h ton neat @ ‘con- 
lectrics $2 


oe son ~ 
(All eee d 
rush Snares MFG. CO. Dept. 517-B eet wis. 
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pink with a clear cream throat. Quite 
like Wings of Song for color except that 


the pink shade is a trifle lighter. The 
florets are more frilled and waved, and 


are spaced somewhat further apart than 
on the Ellis variety. The placement and 
flower head are in perfect proportion to 
its fine tall spike. Altogether, a very 
beautiful new Gladiolus. (Palmer) 

BeautiruL Ono. Lavender pink with 
lighter midribs and a touch of tyrian rose 
in the throat. A flower of the Minuet 
type but with a brighter clearer color. 
( Hullibarger-Heberling ) 

Betsy Bos-Up. Creamy yellow flushed 
lightly with peach pink. A light sport of 
Betty Nuthall whose habit of growth and 
form it follows rather closely. A gladi- 
olus of very attractive coloring and a val- 
uable eut flower. (Canine) 

Carioca. Bright orange with lighter 
orangy cream throat. Makes a long rib- 
bon of bloom with many florets open on a 
tall rigid spike. A desirable novelty in 
two tones of orange. (Salbach) 

CastTiniaN Lapy. Pure medium yellow 
with a flashing of pale orange-red on the 
lower petals and a streak of bright searlet 
through the center. Nice long flower head 
for a yellow. Very pleasing and decora- 


tive. (Fischer) 
Corr O. Cotpurn. Another one of Mr. 
Fischer’s pleasing blotched varieties. 


White flushed with pink. lower 


LEARN LANDSCAPING! 


By mail, in spare time, prepare for this well- gale, 
enjo yable work, ‘Cleared $120 

amine. writes W. G._N., Utah. Bena 

me 4 more graduates,’’ N. Y. nurseryman. 

Course is easy, complete, practical. Earn 

while learning. B. B. B., of St. Paul, 

Minn., paid for course out of earnings 
while studying. Write for details. 

AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 

627 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


KOREAN and PINK CUSHION 


( DOZ. HARDY KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS con- 
sisting of the following six varieties: APOLLO, CERES, 
APHNE, DIANA, MARS and MERCURY—$3.00 Post- 
paid. 30 PLANTS, 5 each of the six varieties, $6.00 
Postpaid. PINK CUSHION and other popular varieties 
at the same price, 

Our New 44 Page otine Guide and Complete Price 


List sent Free 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 


Waynesboro, Va. 


Inner 

























millions! Also larger, more powerful Bolens 
Garden Tractors—walking and riding models 
—to do plowing, harrowing, cultivating, 
spraying, mowing and other farm work 
en a small scale. Write Gilson-Bolens 
Mfg. Co./Dept.30 Port Washington, Wis. 





HILL EVERGREENS 
BIG VALUE ° :boice. hish-srade g 


grafts, seedlings and }:. 
small transplanted evergreens. Hardy, rare 
specimens. Our large capacity, long experi- ; 
= and a are assurance of greater values for 
Catalog FREE. Write today. 

D. "HILL NUR! NURSERY CO.,; Evergreen Specialists— 
WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS P 
Box 200 Dundee, Illinois 
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petals pale yellow and a small blotch of 


bright red. Florets large and well 
rounded and a good slender spike. 
(Fischer) 


Cogverte. A gladiolus done in pale 
pastel tints. Very light salmon with a 
creamy throat. Individual blessoms and 
the spike as a whole are thoroughly pleas- 
ing. It is doubtful whether it has as much 
color appeal as Duna in similar soft 
shades. (Palmer-Gove) 


Det Ray. Light red with prominent 
ereamy white throat. Has tall dependable 
spikes with well placed large florets. An 
attractive variety for exhibition and the 
eut flower trade. Pleasing clear color. 
(Burtner) 


Earty Peacu. A splendid new florists 
variety. Light peach red blending to 
ivory in the throat. Lower petals blotched 
warm buff shading to peach at the edges, 


and flaked lightly with scarlet. Well 
shaped florets of exeellent substance 
beautifully placed on long wiry stems. 


A gay gladiolus which retains its lively 
coloring exceedingly well under artificial 


light. (Pruitt) 


Emite Brive. Deep pink overlaid with 
silvery gray shading deeper to red in 
throat. Tall vigorous spikes with 7 to 8 


large perfectly placed blossoms open at 


once. Looks like the finest exhibition 
smoky to date. (Tuttle) 
Eric THE Rep. A flamboyant clear 


searlet of considerable size. 
form and growth than 
searlets but color is 
richness and appeal. 
nevertheless. (Ellis) 


ERNESTINE MANNING. 
lovely coloring as is found in the rose 
Token. A uniform eream lightly flushed 
reddish orange on reverse of petals. Flor- 
ets of prim grand type moderately hooded 
and widely spaced on long straight spikes, 
Unusually attractive because of 
coloring. (Kaylor) 


Has better 
most other new 
slightly lacking in 
A gorgeous flower 


Has the same 


its fine 


Giant Satmon. Predominant color is 
bright salmon pink. Lower petals have a 
large amber yellow blotch upon which is 
superimposed a prominent bright red 
spot. Growth and habits excellent. Its 
name is a misnomer for it fails to describe 
it. A gay Gladiolus clothed in regal rai- 
ment, and the most attractive Decorative 
variety found among the 1936 introduc- 
tions. (Kunderd) 


Guapys CiecG. Light apricot with deep 
garnet blotch edged yellow. 
expanded blossoms on slender stems. 
Blooms very early. Excellent for florists 
and those who like strong contrasts in 
color. (Symons) 


Large well 


Ready Beforense Good Things. It iation of flower 
Ss 2 sorpnatin, ee Ese ai Sovelty “1981 of soresad ice 
Frame, oder, Retvador Glory. ee. Be. The cn me gleo containe apes 


Order 
GEO. W. W. PARK SEED CO., Dept. G ; Greenwood, S.C, 
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Hecror. <A bright salmon scarlet with 
reddish speckles on a cream throat. Has 
something of the form of Pfitzer’s 
Triumph of which it is a seedling but 
eolor is different and there are more 
blossoms open at a time. The spike is 
rather stiff and occasionally has a tend- 
ency to have short flowerheads. <A vari- 
ety that is of value ,principally for its 
bright gay color. (Palmer—Gove) 

Teka. Gray, shaded vinaceous especial- 
ly in the bud. Large scarlet blotch on 
lower petals and diffused toward the 
edges. Vigorous spikes with large, rather 
irregular, florets. A variety that is start- 
ling yet harmonious in effect,—as if 
splashed with bright Indian war paint on 
a neutral background. (Tuttle) 

INCENSE. In the opinion of the author 
this is the first practical summer flower- 
ing garden gladiolus that definitely has 
a pleasing fragrance. It is sweetly 
scented with an odor approximating that 
of a tea rose but more accurately resem- 
bling the fragrance of some of the cottage 
tulips such as Barbara Pratt and 
Ambrosia. In color the flowers are sul- 
fur yellow with a wide margin of begonia 
rose. The individual florets are rather 
small and bell shaped, widely spaced on 
slender spikes, 4 to 5 ft., that generally 
erook. While the color is attractive this 
gladiolus ean hardly be termed beautiful 
in comparison with the non-fragrant 
varieties. Yet, it is distinetly worthwhile 
as a novelty, and is, perhaps, the fore- 
runner of a new race of large flowered 
fragrant Gladiolus. (Miller) 

JALNA. Intriguing for its unusual eol- 
oring consisting of about equal parts of 
gray and salmon combined to give a very 
attractive effect. Makes a showy column 
of bloom with many large florets wide 
open at a time on a vigorous spike. An 
impressive and beautiful new 
variety. (Palmer) 

JersSEY Cream. <A delightful cream 
colored variety. Not large or showy, but 
eminently desirable as a cut flower. The 
smoothly rounded petals of its medium 
sized regular florets serve to emphasize 
the richness of its cream color, and a 
lovely yellowish glow pervades the whole 
flower. It makes a straight spike of good 
height and will surely become very popu- 
lar with the florists. (Evans) 

LAUSANNE. Medium yellow that be- 
comes deeper in the throat. Slightly 
ruffled florets of great character, even 
more lovely than Golden Chimes. Whether 
it will give strong spikes wherever grown, 
is still a mooted question. (Van Deursen) 


smoky 


Lescui. Deep purplish maroon with no 
markings. spike with excellent 
form and placement. An eminently desir- 
able exhibition variety of sombre hue that 
is very dignified in its bearing. (Kaylor) 


Gooc 


LONDONDERRY. Dull orange somewhat 
flecked and streaked deeper. Diffused 
yellowish throat prominently lined car- 
mine. Makes tall vigorous spikes with 
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large well formed and placed florets. Its 
color, however, is altogether too confus- 
ing to be beautiful. (Christ) 

Maya Marp. Pinkish brown, more or 
less lined on a lighter ground color. Of 
interest chiefly for its novel coloring, not 
approached in any other Gladiolus. (Sal- 
bach) 

MammMoruH Pink. A salmon pink with 
very large rounded florets on a big showy 
spike. Color and general effect rather 
coarse. Only for those who like size to 
the exclusion of all other factors. (Ellis) 

Maxwe.ton. A solid rose-pink gladio- 
lus of great size. Under favorable econdi- 
tions it makes giant spikes and immense 
flowerheads with many big blossoms open 
at once. This variety likes plenty of water 
and therefore may throw short spikes 
with bunched florets during dry spells. 
Its color is not as refined and clear as 
could be desired. However, at its best it 
is a grand exhibition gladiolus and one 
of the important new kinds. (Baerman) 

Miss Marion. Phlox 
creamy white throat, sanded on lower 
petals. Bright mauve in effect. Quite 
similar in appearance to Gertrude Swen- 


purple with 


son but florets seem slightly larger. 
(Zimmer-F ischer ) 
Mrs. C. P. Wortry. Salmon red 


with cream threat. Large well set spike 
and strong grower. <A fine exhibition 
variety with immense long flower heads. 
(Whiteley) 


New Era. The most eaptivating gladi- 


New, Rare RED DATURA 


(Scarlet Angel’s Trumpet), is one of Nature’s showiest 
perennials; attains shrub size. Beautiful glistening wax- 
green leaves; huge pendant 8-inch trumpet flowers of 
fiery scarlet and orange, borne the year round in mild 
climates, elsewhere all summer long! Seed starts readily, 
blooms young. Fresh seed (limited) 25¢ pkt. Also the 
rare PINK PASSION VINE, rank climber, edible fruit, 
i5c pkt.; and CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS, 12 best 
selected kinds, mixed, 25¢ pkt. TO INTRODUCE, all 3 
pkts. above prepaid for 50c. RARE SEED LIST mailed 


THE LESTER ROSE GARDENS 
Dept. F Monterey, Calif. 
FOR EARLY 


WILD FLOWERS fei *stoom 


Hepatica Trilora—(Liverwort) Numerous orchid and pink 
flowers on 6 inch stems in early April. 

Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) Clusters of beautiful blue 
bell-shaped flowers on bushy stems during May. 

Dodecatheon Media—(Shooting Star) Large heads of 
orchid cyclamen-like flowers are borne on long stems 
in April. 

Viola Pedata—(Birds-foot Violet) Large violet blooms are 
borne in profusion during spring and continue to bloom 
throughout the summer and again in the fall. 

Your Selection 3 10 for $1.00 Postpaid 

Order early for best results Perennial catalog free 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS OAKFORD, ILL, 


AN AMAZING OFFER 


The New Dahlia “Pioneer City Bonfire” I. D. 
Score 85E at East Lansing, 1936, 
Plants $2.50 each. 3 for $7.00 
O.8.U. I. D. Roots $5. Plants $2.50. 3 for $7. 


For other outstanding dahlias see our catalogue out about 
Feb, 1st, ’°37. Ask for it. 
Mem. A.D.S. Dahlia Society of Ohio 
Nat. Assn, Commercial Dahlia Growers 


PIONEER CITY DAHLIA GARDENS 
W. T. Buell Marietta, Ohio 


FREE 


GARDEN 














NTERESTING and authoritative 

lecture on insect control—with or 
without 54 beautifully colored lan- 
tern slides. An excellent program 
for spring or early summer club 
meetings. Contains no advertising 
on our product, New Ever Green 
Spray. Make reservation early as 
quantity is limited. Write today to 
McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING 
0., Educational Service Division, 
1421 N. W. Bank Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, 


CLUB 


LECTURES 
with Slides 


ROCKNOLL’S 


BETTER HARDY PLANTS 


85 Showy Colors .. 7% 
These beautifud new Chrysenthe 
mums are unequeled among ev 
tumn flowers for brillience of color 
end hardiness. When planted early 
they will produce their large strik- 
ing single flowers from September 
till frost. This selection contains 
Reds, Bronze, Orange, Rose, Pink. 


GUARANTEED ROSES 


4 Everfiowering, Monthly 
Reses, 97¢ 

These Roses are unconditionally 
querenteed to grow in your ger- 
den and bloom for you the first 
yeer. All are the latest varieties 
in full color renge of reds, yellows, 
pinks, end blends. 


BELLFLOWERS 


3 Very Herdy Verieties, 55¢ 
New Rock plents that while rare 
ere easily grown. They form wide 
mats of green leaves covered 
from April through June with 

thousands of blue end purple 
flowers. Be the first in your neigh 
borhood to grow these. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG OF THE SETTER HARDY PLANTS 


Rocknoll Nursery . Foster, Ohio 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS AND DELPHINIUM 


Buy direct from the finest grower and 
hybridizer by writing for big free catalog. 
Send today to 
VETTERLE AND REINELT 

Hybridizing Gardens 
CALIFORNIA 








CAPITOLA 


All the standard old and all the prov- 
en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
Double---singles. All colors---White, 
lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 
Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 
FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 





LADYSLIPPERS 


for forcing or planting. Three varie- 
ties, Acaule pink, Pubescens yellow, 
Spectabile pink and white. $2.00 per 
doz. Send for catalog. 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
P. O. Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 


———— 
IDA ALLL 
[Sy 


Highest quality fruittrees, 
4 y seeds, flowers, at surpris- 
RRs iy ingly low prices. Color- 

t fully illustrated. 83 years of 
fair dealings. Write today! 
STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 588 Painesville, Ohio 















































Take advantage of these special 
offers, to get acquainted with Maule’s 
A tested, guaranteed seeds, for prize veg- 
etables and finest flowers. Low prices, 
many lowest in 10 years! Send today, 
Ye == MCUT OUT AND MAILOEEE 
, . . 
Maule’s Giant Pansies 
Mammoth 83-inch flowers, 
all colors mixed, many waved and blotched, 
full 25e-packet (200 seeds) for 100 


Maule’s Prize Beets 


Detroit Dark Red and Crosby's 
Egyptian—enough for 100 ft. row 
of each. 2 Ounces (25c value) for 10¢! 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
137 Maule Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. é - 
eS } Send me postpaid 
-++-20¢ 5 Seeds checked, and Maul+’s Seed Book. 










GET THIS Poon P. O. & State 
- O. a 
SSSCeeceeeseesesseneseseesd 
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ow in pots or open ground. 
cultural directions, Send your order today. 


SPECIAL OFFER (29% 7o.eute 
1 will maii postnald 2 fine plant for 20c, 3 for SOc or 
7 for $1.00. My beautiful new book on seeds, bulbs, 
plants and everything for the home - ——, mai tled — 


H.W. BUCKBEE ocscesisitscttors, mn. 
PRIMROSES Hfirns 


Christmas Rose (Helleborus Niger) Lenten Rose 

Delphiniums from world’s choicest seed; blue 
lavender, white and yellow 

English and Korean early blooming Chrysan- 
themums 

Cheice Rockery 





Pr ante 

Catalog 
NEVILL P RIMROSE FARM 
Poulsbo, Wash. 


\Savomica® 
IAPONICA 


SONS 


Dept. F. 











Write for free catalog 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 


Box 910-F Augusta, Ga. 








Latest MARIGOLD DWARF 
ROYAL SCOT ALL DOUBLE 


Striped French Marigoid, rich ma» 
hogany and gold inuniform stripes, 
100% absolute doubleness. 15 
Special pricing, per pack C 
Write for New Free Golden Anniversary 
Seed Book and free Packet of Seeds 
L.L.OLDS SEED Co. 
- 26 Madison, Wis. 











grown by 


olus among the 1936 neweomers. A lovely 
pure pink of even tone with intensely 
ruffled florets that are very beautiful. Six 
to eight finely formed blossoms of 
medium size open at a time with perfect 
placement on a straight spike of ample 
length. It is noteworthy that it holds its 
rich pink color very well under artificial 
light. An exquisite variety that should be 
every Gladiolus enthusiast. 
(Ellis) 

OKARINA. Grayish lavender with vin- 
aceous shadings and inconspicuous lines 
of dull magenta. A quiet smoky of great 
refinement which will appeal particularly 
to those who like subtle colorings. Exeel- 
lent when used in combination with gladi- 
olus of orange tone. (Pfitzer) 

OpaL QUEEN. Ivory yellow to buff with 
subdued reddish throat lines. A vigorous 
large gladiolus recidedly distinet. At- 
tractive for its charming iridescent tints. 
(Salbach) 

PaceEMAKER. Primarily a gladiolus for 
the exhibition table. A light pink with a 
white throat opening 12 or more florets 
at a time. An improvement on Mr. 
Phipps and freer of the tendency to 
produce clubby spikes. Will produce fine 
results with good eulture. (Evans) 

Prairie Gotp. Deep golden yellow 
with a distinct flush of orange. Fine 
straight tall spikes that withstand heat 
and drought. Shape of florets are remi- 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


(VIRGINIA BLUE BELLS) 


LILIUM CANADENSE 
(CANADIAN LILY) 


For forcing or planting. 
5 


Send for Catalog 
L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Pr. ©. Exeter, N. H. 


Box 147 
RARE UNUSUAL PLANTS 


NEW DWARF HYBRID ASTERS 
A most valuable new race growing from 8 to 12-in, 
high; dazzling display in late summer when 
color is most needed in the garden, 1 each 
of 12 sorts, $3.25, postpaid. 
Free catalog lists 1000 hardy 
plants; pronounces names 


$1.50 Per Doz. 



















E10! SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. Fa 


“e@ FREE 
ROSE BOOK 


41st EpITION, ‘Roses or New Castte,”’ 














printed in exquisite colors, tells how 
to grow these roses, and many other 
flowers, Gold mine of information. Beginners 
ought not be \ eee this book. Low prices. Write 


for copy. 


‘" H ° ° 
FREE,,, 2 New Castle, Ind. 


Flowering Trees e Nut Trees 


2 for 40c, 10 for $1.35, 50 for $5.50. Sturdy, well 
rooted, 2 to 3 feet tall. Prepaid, Order Now. 
Ship when wanted. White Dogwood, Red Bud, 
Tulip Tree, Flowering Catalpa, Magnolia, Sassa- 
fras, Black Walnut, Butternut, Hazelnut. White 
Birch, Scarlet Maple, Sycamore, Linden, Silver 
Maple, Locust, Sugar Maple, Chinese Elm— 
new, very hardy, fast shade, Russian Mulberry 
—the birds love them. Lombardy Poplar—tall, 
spire-like effect. 
Order any number desired. 

HARMON —— Box F, caer Ohio. 














CA, rose pink, *L 
che i —— y SEE purple, 
JENKINS, white, *BRIDEMAILD. 
crimson, all sent postpaid for $1.00. Write 
today for 32 page catalog, it’s free. Order 


from ad. 
NAUGHTON FARMS, Waxahachie, Texas 
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Flowers of Rare Beauty 
Vegetables of Exceptional 


Merit. Packets for 
every purse. Catalog F 
ee Ss and trial packet FREE 


ARTHUR PAPKE Sccdsman New LENOX. It. 














@ NEWER GLADS @ 


HIGH IN QUALITY TRUE IN NAME 
Always moderate in price 
My 1937 gladiolus price list will interest you. 
Just drop a card 


15 L Christabel, $1.00 
Poquonock, Conn. 


February Special: 
EVERETT CLARK 


/PLANTS GROWN | 
WITHOUT SOIL 


There has recently been developed a 





successful technique for growing certain 
plants in chemical solution. It is par- 
ticularly attractive where hot house or 
For booklet send 


other space is limited. 
25c to: 


JOHN G. DAVIS 
1915 Marin Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 








Ma 


niscent of Primate, and consequently 
rather small in proportion to its good 
vigorous spike. Color very appealing. 


(Corrington ) 
Premier. Color ivory yellow deepen- 


ing in the throat, lightly flushed pink at 
the edges of the petals and in bud. Good 
sized ruffled florets on a moderately tall 


spike. Placement excellent. Blooms very 
arly. Unquestionably a few new decora- 
tive that is appealing both in color and 
form. (Prestgard) 


Rep Giant. Spectrum red to lighter 
rose-red in throat. Prominent cream line 
extending half the length of the lower 
petals. One of the mammoth Gladiolus 
from the Antipodes growing regularly to 
a height of 6 ft. Blossoms are not quite 
as large as those of Miss New Zealand or 
Takina but much more attractive in form 
and color. (Phillips) 

Recent. A clear glowing scarlet of 
good height and habit. It is an offspring 
of Commander Koehl and is considered 
an improvement on it both for color and 
form. A promising new red for commer- 


cial purposes. (Palmer) 
RESOLUTION. A much ruffled and 
laciniated searlet with blooms that are 


close to 6 inches across. Petal texture 
very glossy and lustrous. A _ striking 
variety of large size that has been favor- 
ably reported by those who grew it last 
(Baerman) 

RoyaLt Pink. One of the brightest of 
pink gladiolus. A uniform glowing sal- 
mon pink which retains all its life under 
the electrie lights. The florets are a trifle 
irregular in shape but the placement is 
good and the spike tall and straight. <A 
variety that will have a very definite niche 
among the cutflower sorts. (Ellis) 
Searlet with a sugges- 
tion of salmon. Many large wide open 
blooms on a strong robust spike. One of 
those showy gladiolus that attract atten- 
tion. (Palmer—Gove) 

Rupotr Serkrn. Named in honor of 
a talented contemporary pianist. <A richly 
colored gladiolus of velvety royal purple 
with lighter throat and median lines. Dis- 
tinetive for its brillianey and depth of 


season. 


Royat YorkK. 


tone. Deserving of much greater recog- 
nition than it has received to date. 
(Pfitzer) 


Brilliant scarlet blend- 
ing to rose-red in the throat. The flaming 
blossoms are large, well placed, and of 
good substanee. A particularly fine blend 
of two shades of red resulting in a color 
that has great carrying power. (Christ) 
Lilae, overlaid lightly 
with rose pink. Large closely placed 
florets of good form. An unusual and 
(Mair) 


St. LAWRENCE. 


SOUTHPORT. 


fascinating eolor. 





Be Particular - - - - Grow only BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS - - - - 


Bargain collection, twelve large and medium, 
each, of following. for $3.00 P.P. Selected for 
OUTSTANDING BEAUTY and form. Sweet- 
heart, Coronation, Dream of Beauty, Duna, 
Trevonian, Wasaga, Vesper Bells, Sun God, 
Lady Marie, Maid of Orleans, Picardy, 


H. J. NITCHMAN 


Gladiolus Specialist 


FREE extras—one small Alayne, one pbulblet 
Beowulf. Annual Catalogue, 40 pages, over 200 
latest besides two Great Scheer seedlings, for 


which I am ONLY AUTHORIZED introducer, 
sent upon request. Scheer seedlings pronounced 
as five years in advance of any other hybrids. 
Get started NOW, with them. 


Arlington, Ohio 
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Spanish Cavauier. Light red with 
prominent cream throat dotted red on 
lower petals. A brighter, much larger 
version of Red Roy with fine growth and 
habits. A gay desirable gladiolus that has 
been aptly named. (Ellis) 

STRATOSPHERE. Very light violet with 
distinctive red throat marks. Attractive 
spikes with well placed large blossoms. 
Unusual and worthwhile. (Tuttle) 

SuperwHiTe. One of the whitest of 
all gladiolus. A pure dead white that 
makes other well known whites appear 
ereamish by comparison. Makes fine tall 
spikes but the florets are rather irregu- 
lar and have petals of a peculiar long 
shape. Does not compare with recent 
Pfitzer whites, notably Heiligtum, for 
beauty; but does have the advantage of 
propagating well and making clean 
healthy bulbs. (Ellis) 

THe Mocvt. Salmony maroon with 
‘darker throat lines. Gorgeous slightly 
ruffled blooms that are very large and 
appealing. Reports indicate that it does 
best when grown from young bulbs of 
medium size. A worth while novelty. 
(Palmer—Gove) 


Viotet Dewicut. Bright clear violet 
with contrasting throat of creamy yellow 


largely on lower petals. Large well 
shaped flowers on good spikes. An ex- 
cellent decorative variety especially for 
the florists. (Kunderd) 

Winter Day. White tinged with 
cream on lower petals. Large much 


ruffled blossoms, informal in shape, and 
widely spaced on a slender spike. A 
lovely white decorative variety of inde- 
scribable charm. (Kunderd) 

Wines or Sona. An especially beauti- 
ful and showy Picardy seedling. Lus- 
cious deep pink with a large cream 
throat. Immense florets of fine form and 
substance with 6 or more open at a 
time perfectly placed on a tall vigorous 
spike. A charming gladiolus that suce- 
cessfully combines size with exquisite re- 
fined eoloring. (Ellis) 


ZAUBERFLOTE. Pale salmon with a 
strong contrasting scarlet throat blotch. 
Quite similar in appearance to the 
variety Mrs. Frank Pendleton except 
that there is no purplish east to its color. 
Makes strong healthy spikes’ with 
florets that have uniformly good place- 
ment, .A prolific propagator. (Pfitzer) 


Black-eyed Susan in a Garden 


N reply to your footnote regarding 

Black-eyed Susan (Rudbeckia hirta) in 
the April issue of THE FLoweR GROWER 
would like to say that for the past ten 
years this flower has been encouraged in 
my garden, and that its yellow blooms 
form part of all my bouquets from June 
until late Fall. 

Black-eyed Susans in a mixed bouquet 
of Petunias, Delphiniums, Ageratum, 
Zinnias, Queen Annes’ Lace (also encour- 
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aged for its beauty), Liatris, and Bee- 
balm, are lovely and lend quite a bit of 
charm to any garden. Late in the Fall 
I use the last blooms of the Susans as a 
contrasting color with New England 
Asters. This yellow-orchid combination 
always brings many compliments. 
Romona Aynes, (Penna.) 


Intelligent Wrens 
OR several years Wrens have nested in 
a tin coffee can which was on top of a 
pillar in our front porch. This Spring 
painters removed the can and forgot to re- 
place it. A few days later I was sitting 
on the porch when a Wren lit on the trel- 
lis only two or three feet in front of me, 
and facing me, ruffled its feathers and 
scolded vigorously. Soon another Wren, 
evidently the mate, lighted on the trellis 
and joined in the seolding. I could not 
imagine the eause until I noticed that the 
coffee can was on the porch floor instead 
of in its accustomed place on top of the 
pillar. As soon as I replaced the can in 
its usual place, the two Wrens broke into 
enthusiastic song and at once began to 
build their nest in the ean. They have 
raised one brood since and seem to be 
nesting again. This is certainly an evi- 
dence of intelligence on the part of these 
tiny birds. 
Mrs. CHas. LaMKISs, 


(Mo.) 


“People who plant Gourds must sow 
their seeds on the third day of the third 
month, otherwise there will not be many 
to mature” is an old Chinese saying. 
Gourds have endless uses, one being to 
hold drugs. 





Raise Better Delphiniums 


The world’s finer strains improved by our _ hybridizers. 
Seeds all double-mixed colors, 50c per pkt—(200 seeds)— 
giant white or old rose and pink, $1 per pkt. 150 seeds. 
Special—a pkt. of each of above $1.75. Plant seeds now. 
Plants—Apr. del. Blooming size $7 per 100, mixed 
colors, 2 yr. size—small clumps $5 per 40. Lesser Quanti- 
ties either size at same rate plus 50c. Baby seedlings— 

to 4 inches—late blooms—$3 per 100 prepaid. Plants 
and seeds guaranteed. Free folder with 30 white seed, 


25c each. 
DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL 
Washington 


Puyallup, 


GARDENS 





ae LE COU PONG 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
If you are not delighted 
with this book, we agree 
to refund your money 

without question. 
R. M. KELLOGG Co. 
Box 2569, Three Rivers, Mich 





Rare Azaleas, etc. 
10-75¢ each 


The following Azalea seedlings are 1”-3” in height 
and sell for 5 for 50c, Azalea calendulacea. Flame, 
Dahurica, Rose; Ghent Hybrids, various shades of 
orange, yellow and red; Kampferl, Brick red; Mollis, 
Mollis Sinensis, various shades of yellow, orange and 
red: Mucronulata, Rose, Schleppenbacki pink, Scotch 


125 Varieties. 


Heather. Hybrid Rhododendrons and Leucothoe. 
Abies (Firs), Nordman. MHomolepsis, Concolor, 
Fraseri, Veitchii, Jap Holly, Rare Spruces and Pines, 


Ormorica, Orientalis, etc., Hondoensis, 4 for 50c. 
Evergreen Barberry Juliane, Firethorn, 3 for 50c; 
Cryptomeria Jap. Lobbi 8-10” 75c. Morheime Blue 
Spruce 75c. Blue Atlas Cedar $1.00. Japanese Yews 
in variety, Japanese Hemlock 5 for 50c. 8 varieties 
Flowering Apples, Photinia 50c each. Pink, Dogwood 
Trees 8” 12”; Purple Beech 8”-10”, Magnolias, Grandi- 
flora, Stellata Soulangea, pink and purple, Japanese 


Blood Leaf and red cut leaf Maples 8”-10", all 75¢ 
each, 4 different Cotoneasters 10-25¢ each, Vibur- 
num Carlesi 15”-18" 650c. Franklin Tree $1.25. 


Pieris, Jap. 50c. Styrax-Gingko Halesis, Laburnum, 
Be rried Shrubs. Stewartia, Nandina, Cercidiphyllum, 
Chinese Red Bud. 

Send for our list of 125 rare and unusual shrubs, 
evergreens, flowering trees, azaleas and Rhododendrons, 


ALANWOLD NURSERY, BOX 22 


Neshaminy Bucks Co. Penna. 














urpees 
Large™ Flowered 
VIOLAS 


Big as ordinary Pansies. Easy to grow. 
Bloom early and all summer long. Start 
seed indoors or out. Exquisite for beds, 
borders, rockeries. All best colors mixed. 


ALL raeitel-13 
Iba aom Lekem Pkt. 10c; 3 Pkts. 25e. Send order today. 
Seed Catalog Free. Lower Prices for 1937. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 528 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





DRAWN BY ROMAINE B. WARE 


Mr. Ware receives thousands of dollars for his services, You 

get his latest $1.25 plan book for this coupon and only 25c. Not 
theory but actual diagrams that show you just where and how to 
place every stone and plant. 
your success sure, 
source of real pleasure. 
plan if you request our free plant catalog. 
special 25c price. 


NEW RANUNCULUS 


Extra large double flowers, gorgeous new 
colors. Plant a few this spring. They 
will be the pride of your garden, 50 
Large Number 1 Bulbs. Postpaid in U. S. A, 
Send for New, Free Fuchsia and Begonia 
Catalog. 

H, L. BAAKE & SON 


2616 Sawtelle Bivd., West Los Angeles, Calif. 


oh ey oy 


scarlet; Ophelia, flesh pink; Se 
rose pink; Rapture, rich pink. All good 
strong hardy plants. 
SPECIAL OFFERS 
ardy “Mums .....48¢ 6 Hardy Phiox.....52e 
> 4 ——_ Deiphiniums . SOc 6 Geranioms...... 460 
Hardy Carnations .. S2c 8 Regal Lilies..... 526 
3 Orchid Fiw'g Cannas. 48c 25 Gladiolus ...... 506 
All different colors and shades. 
Any 4 collections for $1.75. Entire collection (9) for 
$3.50. All plants bea Ne aid. Guaranteed to reach ay 
in good growing condit ew +S a Catalog FR 
GOOD & REESE, Inc. Springfield, Ohio 
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|WORTH| 


No tedious study. This book makes 
gives you a beauty spot friends will envy, a 
Regular price $1.25, now yours by this new 
This coupon guarantees 
NOT GOOD AFTER MARCH 3ist. 


= R. M. Kellogg Co., Box 2569, Three Rivers, Mich. 


4 Enclosed find 25¢ for which send me Book of 
s Plans for Rock Garden and Pools, and your 
= Free Plant Catalog. 
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Rate 5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%éc per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted ASH 


WITH ORDER. 








Amaryllis 


Classified Advertising Department 








AMARYLLIS BULBS. List free Also Rock Garden 
plants, Dish Plants, Succulents, Abby Ave. Greenhouses, 
Daston, Ohio. 











Begonias 





BEGONIAS—Unusual Varieties our specialty. Booklet 
describing over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—10 quality bulbs, all different, 
$1.00 postpaid. 24 bulbs, $2.00 postpaid, planting in- 
structions included. Milliken Nurseries, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Beehives 





STRAW BEEHIVES make very attractive additions to 
landscape, Old English or Herb gardens. Photos free. GQ. 
Korn, Berrien Springs, Mich. 











Blueberries 





BLUEBERRIES—Leading varieties hybrids. grow any- 
where in ordinary soil, Great clusters of delicious ber- 
ries on lilac” like’ bushes. Desirable in Garden, for 
hedges, lawn clumps. Plants all sizes. Booklet. Houston 
Orchards, Box K, Hanover, Mass. 








Bulbs 





PINK CALLAS, 50c; Yellow, 25c; Baby (smallest white 
Calla), 40c, All three $1.00 Extra large, better bloomers, 
$1.50. Amaryllis hybrids 50c. three for $1.25. Catalog, 
Glads, Iris, Amaryllis, etc., with ‘‘How to Grow ane 
lis’” free. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., La Verne, Cali- 
fornia, 





RANUNCULUS & ANEMONES—extra fine bulbs. 80 for 
$1.00, 200 for $2.00, postpaid, planting instructions in- 
cluded. Milliken Nurseries, Claremont, California. 





COLORFUL FLOWER CATALOG, Seeds, Bulbs. Hardy 
Piants, Roses—all worthwhile novelties and high class 
specialties—FREE Write for it now VAN BOUL- 
GONDIEN BROS., Dept. 22, Babylon, L. I. 





SACRED LILY - INDIA, (| Amorphophallus Rivieri) 6 
year, $3.00; 5 ye $2.00; 4 ar, $1.00, postpaid, sure 
to bloom. "Robert 'B. Hausst ner. Palisades Park, N. J. 








Cactus 





CACTUS—1I0 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs, Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
liorn, Texas. 








PLANT ‘“‘MINIATURE MEXICO"—sizes $2.00. $3.50. 
Plants, figures, directions. Collector’s _ lists. lllustrat 
Catalog, 44 pages, over 200 illustrations—50c. Shiner 
Cactus Nursery, Laredo, Texas. 








Camellias 





BRING CHARM and enchantment to your greenhouse 
with winter-flowering Camellias of rare beauty, Catalogue 
FG free. LONGVIEW, Crichton, Ala. 








FREE , CATALOGUE ready i. January. 
ROSE MARY DAHL I A GARDENS, 





DAHLIA SEED—none 


25 Seeds $1.00; 100—$3.50. Greubel’s Gardens, 





MICHIGAN'S FINEST NURSERIES. 





DAHLIAS—Giant 
in prizes to our customers, 
DAHLIA GARDENS, Rt. 7, Box 1533, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1937. 
Copyrighted. Up to the minute information on current 
prize winners throughout the world. Collected authori 
tative information on various formulas for disease and 
thrips prevention Culture for prize blooms. Flower ar- 
rangement. Gladiolus societies. Various. Symposium rat- 
ings. Importation. Blooming dates, Size florets in inches, 
number open, total buds, etc. Copy on request, 
HERBERT O. EVANS, Bedford, Ohio. 





PFITZERS’ COLLECTION SPECIAL—Oecganda, 3. bulbs 
(large, medium and small), 10 bulblets $5.00 Louis d’O 
same as above, $3.00. Isola Bella, same as above, $4.00. 
IX Symphony, same as above, $4.00. All four collections 
for $13.00. S. C. Kellett, Box 329, Grants Pass. Oregon. 





PRICE LIST of a selection of the best New Gladioli will 
be sent free on application to J. HEEMSKERK, Sassen- 
heim, Holland. 





FULTON’S HUNDRED for 1937 is now ready. Allow me 
the pleasure of sending you this new and improved list 
Perey F. Fulton, Brentwood, Md. 





BOOK OF FLOWERS coon tladiolus, Dahlias, Cannas, 
Ferns, new varieties Phl etc Rainbow Collection, 50 


large Gladiolus, $1.00. HOWARD GILLET, Box F, New 
Lebanon, N. Y. 





123 Franklin Ave., 





FINE DAH LIAS—Free 


Grandview dg 





DAHLIA BARGAINS: 8 Giants $1.00; 8 Poms $1.00; all 





SPEEDWAY meant Ser Sane t 


, Indianapolis, Ind. 





DAHLIA PLANTS and 


124 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass, 





DELIGHT-U GARDEN DAHLIAS, 


Address Box 5633, 





10 LARGE NAMED DAHLIAS $1.00. 





a 10) —Greetings from Vienna, 





HONOR ROLL DAHLIAS—5000 k. 
5 $ fi cht 











BABY EVERGREENS, 


seeds, garden seeds, Illustrated catalogue 











Chrysanthemums 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 50 best varieties. 
All colors, _ All Types Prepaid. 12 labeled, $1.00; 25 
unlabeled, $1.25. Waterlilies, Lotus, Perennials, Joseph 
Schmidt, Yorktown, Va. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM plants of quality. 6 different, large 
Incurved Exhibition Chrysanthemums labeled, or 8 differ 
ent, beautiful Hardy Chrysanthemums, wonderfui colors. 
Any collection, 55c¢ postpaid. _Growing instructions in- 
cluded, Mundis Gardens, 238 East Boundary, York, Pa. 








Dahlias 





GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—Roots. Plants. _Mar- 
grace, Americas Purity, Robt. Ripley, Azura, Opal. 50 
standard and latest American and Foreign creations. 
GREUBEL’S GARDENS, Derry, Pa. 


GARDENIAS—POINSETTIAS. 
} Information Bureau, } 











GLADIOLUS BULBS “That Bloom.” | 





GLADIOLUS—100 medium 


different colors, or, 7 Giant Flowering Dahlias $1.00 post- 





rarieties. Hea a Send 





CACTUS, Semi-Cactus, Giant Decoratives, Outstanding 
collection, the pick of the very best, most reasonably 
priced, All guaranteed, Louis E. Bedard, 19 Epsom Ave., 
Toronto, Canada, 
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100 LARGE SIZE GLADS, 
PLENOCRATIC FARMS, Chesterton, 


100 BULBS $2.50 postpaid. Blooming size, Wide variety 
colors and shades. No finer assortment from any ae 
at this price. Not labeled. Minuet, Maid Orlea 
Wurtembergia, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. POMME it T 
Box F, Pacific, Wash. 





WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad thrip control in 
storage and during the growing season. THE ROTOTOX 
COMPANY, 81-21 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y, 





70 HEALTHY blooming size Glads, $1.00, prepaid. 30 
Picardy, 5 each of five others, Price list. C. H. Smith, 
Faribault, Minn, 





GLADIOLUS—Many new varieties on our list. Send for 
your copy now listing Duna, Wasaga, Red Phipps, Smil 
ing Maestro and many others. WARE VALLEY GAR 
DENS, Ware, Mass. 





CHOICE GLADIOLUS at reasonable prices. New and 
Standard varieties. State inspected bulbs List free 
Cromwell Glad Gardens, Route 1, Salem, Qhio. 





NEW GLADS—5c to $25.00—Free with orders standard 
varieties, Lowest prices. WESTMORELAND GARDENS, 
7014 S, E. 20th Ave., Portland, Oregon, 





DOLLAR PEDIGREED GLADIOLUS bargain — worth 
double. 4 large bulbs each, 10 varieties, Boston winner 
for me. Dozen each $2.50. Labeled. Prepaid. Fred 
Avery, Westbrook, Conn, 





EXTENSIVE LIST of new and standard varieties at 
reasonable prices. Catalog on request. Braucher Garden 
Route 2, East Akron, Ohio. 





LET’S GET ACQUAINTED—We want you to know the 
high quality of the bulbs we grow, so we are offering you 
10 bulbs each, ten varieties of different colors—100 larg: 
size prize winning bulbs for $2.00, prepaid. These are 
the giants of the gladiolus race, Our guarantee; if, after 
blooming you are dissatisfied in any way, dig and return 
bulbs and we will refund your money in full. We do 
not know of anyone offering these bulbs at a comparable 
price. Send at once for best selection. ARROW-ILEAD 
GLADIOLUS FARM, Merrimac, Mass. 








Hemerocallis 





LAWRENCE’S DEPENDABLE HEMEROCALLIS Lilies 
peo dug, field grown, labeled, postpaid. Improved 
trains glisten and are very fragrant. 2 Rustic, golden 
oranen with rustic stripes on reverse side; 2 Lemon 
Queen; 1 Apricot, 5 Lilies $1.00. Free—1 Cerise Oriental 
Poppy. LAWRENCE NURSERY, Elmhurst, IIL 








House Plants 





ODD, ATTRACTIVE, PLANTS, Seeds, Bulbs. from 
Florida. Butterfly Orchid mounted on wood 50c. Fancy 
leaved Elephant’s Esr Bulb 25c. Postpaid. Free cata- 
log. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Fla. 








Lilies 


12 REGAL LILY BULBS $1.50 postpaid. Our 44 page 
Planting Guide sent Free with complete price list offering 
more than 800 varieties of plant material. WAYNES 
BORO NURSERIES, INC., Waynesboro, Va. 








FOUR TIGRIDIAS or four Regal Lilies 25c. 12 packages 
Sweet Peas 25c. 12 packages Lily seed, including Aura 
tum, Humboltii, Pardelinum, Speciosum and Willimotti, 


25c. Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona Drive, Seattle, Wash. 








Peonies 





TREE PEONIES—26 finest named Japanese and European 
varieties, blooming size shrubs. Herbeceous Peonies, 150 
best varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, 
Pa. 
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Perennials 


DORNICUM—early blooming, 4 inch yellow flowers. 4 
heavy outdoor plants $1.00. Select Delphinium Seed 25c 
trade packet—Prepaid. R. H, Jones, Peru, Indiana. 








Phlox 


LAWRENCE’S DEPENDABLE PHLOX: fresh dug, fle ld 
grown, labeled, postpaid. 2 B. Comte, velvety wine; 2 
Louise Abbema, white; 2 Von Hochberg, crimson; 2 W idar, 
orchid; 2 Pink Beauty; 2 Bridesmaid, white red _ eye 

12 Phlox $1.50. Free—1l1 Foxtail Lily. LAWRENCE 
NURSERY, Elmhurst, IL 











Roses 


ROSES—Beautiful free illustrated catalog of hardy field- 
grown, everblooming plants, lowest price. Lang Rose 
Nurseries, Box 702-G, Tyler, Texas. 











Seeds 


FREE SAMPLE flower seeds, with complete list offering 
latest novelties, Big liberal packets only 4c each. Louis 
E. Bedard, 19 Epsom Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


DREER’S 1937 GARDEN BOOK Free. A gardening guide 
and complete catalog of Quality Seeds, Plants, Bulbs. 
Henry A, Dreer, 159 Dreer Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





NEW SHIRLEY TEMPLE Sweet Pea. 
rilled pink. Four blossoms to stem, 
14 seeds 9c. 64 page catalogue free. 
Colorado, 





Early, large, 
Special Trial Packet, 
J. D. Long. Boulder, 


MAMMOTH BLUE MORNING GLORY. 
seed, being large, early, heavenly blue, 
stock, Pkt. 10c, 3 for 25c. New catalog free. Colorado 
Seed Co., Box 1345, Denver, Colorado, 


GOURD SEED: Hybrid mixture 25c pkt: 
Seed 25c pkt. Dried 
Fullerton Gardens, 


Colorado grown 
from the Clarke’s 


Indian Corn 
gourds for decorative purposes. 
Ellington, Conn. 








Special Offers 


SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. 
Matures latent buds. Package 25c, 
sox 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Increases perfume. 
SIG-ITE, P, O. 


60 GLADIOLUS, six best varieties, $1.00: 12 Everblooming 
Roses, two years, field grown, $2.50; 30 Iris, six best 
colors, $1.00; 6 Felix Crousse Peonies, $1.00; 3 Bitter- 
weets, large vines 50c; 10 Anthony Waterer Spirea. 15 
nches, $1.00; 5 Chine se. Elms, five ft., $1.00; 8 Cherries, 
Montmorency. or Richmond, two years 2.00; prepaid. 
Checks accepted, Catalog Free. Welch Nursery, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


$1.69 INTRODUCTORY SPECIALS. 12 named Exhibition 
Dahlias: 15 larg flowered Cannas: 24 Double’ Pearl 
Tuberoses; 10 Ismene Calathina (Peruvian Daffodil). 
All four offers $3.50 Postpaid. Flowerland, Springfield, 
New Jersey. 


COLORADO MOUNTAIN FLOWERS wat bring distinctive- 
s and charm to your garden. N 32 page Catalog 
led free. Andrews’ Roe kmont Nursery. 266, Boulder 

Colorado, 


TO EXCHANGE—Fancy and squab pigeons. Want fancy 
Dahlias, Gladioli, Delphiniums, Irises, Lilies, or other 
erennials, BILLY WEST, Brookville, Ohio. 








Trees 





varieties. 
Write 


TREES, Ghewhe, Perennials. New Beautiful 
Price list free No extra charge for baleing. | 
AMERICAN F ORE STRY CO., Pembine, Wisconsin, 


DECIDUOUS FLOWERING TREES—3 well branched 
trees, eighteen inches high, of either dwarf. pink flower- 
ng Almonds or pink Crepe Myrtle, $1.00, postpaid. 


Milliken Nurseries, Claremont, Calif. 








Water Lilies 


WATER LILIES, Water plants, pink and yellow Lotus, 
irgin plants, bog plants. Good, free blooming colors. 
nstructive list mailed. HOWELLS WATER GARDEN, 
Shellman, Ga. 








Wild Flowers 








Catalogue Wild Flowers, 
Medicinal Natives, Rock 
Henderson’s 


ANNOUNCING NEW, free 
Ferns, Vines, Ground Covers, 
carden items. Discount for early orders. 
Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana. 


Our 1937 Catalog 


o « Mm MOP «le Cs 


New, Rare and Time Tested Plants. 
Novelties at Practical Prices our pride 


Send for Your Free Copy 


THE TINGLE NURSERY CO. 
204 Garden Lane  Pittsville, Md, 
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A MORE pleasant February diversion, 

if we long for a breath of spring, is 
that of breaking off sprigs or small 
branches of cherry, peach and plum, plac- 


ing them in water in a warm room. 
Sprigs of Flowering Currant and For- 


sythia may also be placed in water with 
gratifying results. Almost at once the 
buds begin to swell, and soon we have 
bright, fragrant bouquets. 

It matters not how blustery the Feb- 
ruary gale, or how deep the snow drifts 
against the hedge, we have our bit of 
spring secure. 

Many people do not find Pansies good 
for cutting. Quite by accident I found 
that they needed their own foliage as a 
complement. I had a batch of plants 
needing to be cut back to induce the 
second growth. The sprays were long 
and the blooms good. I began to prune, 
and in doing the work it came to me that 
it was wasteful to throw them away; 
and as it was less labor not to separate 
the blooms from the foliage, I decided to 
place them in small pitchers. To my 
delight they sat up and expressed them- 


selves. Pansies have more than ordinary 
personality as flowers anyway. These 
miniature arrangements are very useful, 


and for the breakfast table are un- 
surpassed. 
Siberian Wallflower (Cheiranthus al- 


lioni) has long been a favorite for the 
rock garden, and in Spring borders with 


tulips. The new variety Golden Bedder, 
sweet scented, with larger flowers, and 
more compact growing, is an improved 
form. 


Another excellent new (in the sense 
that it has been practically unknown) 
plant for rock gardens is Hippocrepsis 
multisiliquosa [will someone please coin 
a good popular name for this?—EpirTor], 
a native of the Mediterranean region, 
which makes a low spreading plant of 
dark green foliage, with runners as long 


as its name, covered during May and 
June with small butterfly-like yellow 
flowers. 


ON ee NEMS 


jor Rese Lovers 


Miia 


Illustrated report of amazing 
test of rose protection against 
insects and diseases. Of vital 
interest to all who grow roses. 


Sent Free! Write today. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARGAIN COLLECTIONS 


Dahlia Roots—1 C. B. Pinchot, 1 Kay Francis, 
1 Cape May, 1 Goodacre Sensation for $2.50— 








1 Golden Standard, 1 Calvacade, 1 A. Csizik, 1 
Saarland Heimkehr, $2.00—1 Bishop Llandoff, 
1 Fairy, 1 Baby Royal, 1 Lorna Wildon, 1 Little 


$2.00. Dahlia Plants— 
LaBoutillier, 1 Mrs. E. 
Lehman, 1 Wenoka, $2.00. Gladiolus—25 Picardy, 
25 Morocco, 25 Giant Nymph, 25 Apricot Glow, 
$1.25—4 Plants of Pink Cushion, the sensational 
Azaleamum, $1.00, 

Our 1937 Catalog Free 


GENEVA DAHLIA GARDENS 


New Pink DAHLIA 


POMPON 


BONNY. The pinkest Pompon we have ever seen. 
Sturdy 3 foot plants; small flowers on branching 
— extra good for cutting. $2.00 each post- 
paid. 

7 Extra fine Pompons, all different and labeled, 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Send for catalog listing all types of Dahlias 
PORTLAND DAHLIA GARDENS 
6426 N. Denver Ave. Portland, Oregon 


SUN BELIE FRUIT TR 
iz V A) 


Dream, 1 Snow Drop, 
1 Calf Idol, 1 Mrs. G. 


Geneva, O. 












BERRIES-ORNAMEN 


Every Fruit Grower and ome Owner should 
have a FREE copy of our bi e lilustrated 
Catalog. Faithfully descri oy the Best Fruits 
and Ornamentals for farm, suburban and city 
plantings, at money-saving prices, 












Serving 
PLANTERS 
For 53 Years 


Berlin, Maryland 


nD 
SENSATIONAL / 

ROSES °" ) | 

ay 4 large, 2 year field grown rose bushes 

py suaranteed to bloom, sent postpaid for 


$1.00. One each of *Ami Quinard, black 
red, *Talisman, gold orange, *Caledonia, 







2 
~ 
3 


4 


lovely white, Padre, coppery scarlet. 
Ask for 32 page catalog free. Attach 





Nasturtiums 
Full Size Pkts. 3 for 10¢ 


Gold Medal Winners New Double Hybrids. 
Scarlet Gleam, Golden Gieam, Glorious 
Gleam. Large sweet scented flowers, bril- 
liant shades of color. Easy to grow. Bloom 
all summer. All 3 Pkts. for 10c tpaid (reg- 
ular 30c value). Order today. You’ll be pleased. 
New instructive seed and plant book mailed free. 


CHARLOTTE M. HAINES, Dept. 524, Rockford, Mlinois 












FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 





ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 
If Not, This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 


| enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


Two years for $3.00. 


















Clerodendron trichotomum 

“T ‘HERE is little preference between the 

botanical name of this plant and its 
common name of Harlequin Glorybower, 
so take your choice. But in any ease do 
not overlook such a beautiful Summer- 
blooming shrub if your climate will per- 
mit its eulture. In Northern Michigan it 
is not reliably hardy, the Winter of 1933-— 
34 taking my one specimen, but I am try- 
ing again, hoping that I may be able to 
enjoy its panicles of white flowers and 
the succeeding bright blue fruits. It is 
said to get ten feet high in warm countries 
but it does not exceed a third of that in 
the North where its stems are killed to 
the ground every Winter. It will be 
found in the interesting eatalogue of 
Le-Mae Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 


Variegated Foliage in the Rock 
Garden 
(; ENERALLY speaking I am not fond 
tf 


of variegated foliage in the rock gar- 
den but there is something about Arabis 
albida variegata and Aubrieta deltoidea 
variegata that alters the situation. Both 
plants have their typically green leaves 
edged with yellow, making a bright spot 
on a sunny slope throughout the year. It 
has been observed here that the leaf eol- 
oring is more vivid if the plants are given 
a lean soil. Both of the ones mentioned 
noted in the eatalognes of Wm. 
Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon, and 
the Lamb Nursery, East 101 Sharp St., 
Spokane, Washington. 


were 


Hieracium bombycinum 


~O many of the Hawkweeds are such 

violent spreaders from the root, that 
cardeners are apt to look askance at all 
the species. They need have little fear of 
Ilieracium bombycinum, which is listed 
among the extensive offerings of Crona- 
mere Alpine Nurseries, Ine., Green Farms, 
Connecticut. It has never been a bad 
spreader in my garden at least and is even 
sometimes diflicult to keep over Winter if 
it is not given perfect drainage. The 
plant is made up of very hairy rosettes 
from which spring a multitude of large, 
bright yellow, flowers in 
Spring. 


composite 


Buddleia Hartwegi 


~ROM an announcement of 

Storrs & Co., Painesville, 
Ohio, I notice that they are introducing 
Buddleia hartwegi in 1937. As I have 
never grown this plant I can not vouch 
for the statement that it is hardier than 
any of the Summer-flowering Butterfly- 
bushes, but the flowers did strike me as 
being particularly good for eutting be- 
cause the large panicles opened all its 
blossoms before any dead ones appeared 


Autumn 
Harrison 
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Some Plants and Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


at the base, as is the ease in other 
davidi varieties. Nor do they appear to 
sunburn, adding another point in its favor 
as a landseape plant. Because of these 
good qualities, among others, B. hartwegi 
is pretty sure to find favor among gar- 
deners during the next few years. 


Dwarf Early-flowering Fuchsias 

OR fear many window gardeners over- 

looked the dwarf, early-flowering Fuch- 
sias which Max Schling, Seedsmen, Ine., 
618 Madison Ave., New York City, listed 
in their novelty offerings last Spring, at- 
tention is directed to them now. Results 
obtained in trials here confirm everything 
that was said of them in the catalogue, 
including their good range of colors and 
rapid maturity into flowering specimens. 
A trial of this excellent strain will be a 
revelation to most window gardeners. 


Iceland Poppy, Yellow Wonder 

N the welter of new plants and seeds 

which will fill the catalogues this Spring, 
do not overlook Iceland Poppy, Yellow 
Wonder. This is the giant yellow that won 
special mention in the 1935 trials of the 
All-America committee of the American 
Seed Trade Association, but its release 
was held over until this year because of 
insufficient seed stocks for introduction at 
that time. According to experience in my 
garden from seeds obtained in Germany 
about a year ago, it merits the special 
mention of the award committee, being 
truly a giant in size and a most pleasing 
rich yellow in eolor. Seeds will be offered 
by most seedsmen using FLOWER GROWER 
space, including the following: W. Atlee 
Burpee Co., Philadelphia; W. E. Marshall 
& Co., New York City; Michell’s Seed 
House, Philadelphia; Burnett Bros., Ine., 
New York City; Vaughn’s Seed Store, 
New York, and Chicago; Max Schling 
Seedsman, Ine., New York City; Stumpp 
& Walter Co., New York City; Joseph 
Harris Co., Coldwater, N. Y.; Henry A. 
Dreer, Philadelphia; Ralph Huntington 
Nursery, Painesville, Ohio; Livingston 
Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio; Peter Hender- 
son & Co., New York City and Carl 
Giessler Co., New York City. 


A New Pole Lima Bean 


NEW Pole Lima with the delicious 
flavor of Fordhook and a maturity 
date almost equally as early as_ that 


famous early bush variety makes front 
page copy for the vegetable gardener. 
That and much more ean be said of Bur- 
pee’s Best Pole Lima Bean—the best new 
variety since the introduction of the Ford- 
hook Bush Lima. It was featured in the 
1936 catalogue of W. Atlee Burpee and 
will undoubtedly be found there this 
Spring. 





The Cape-Fuchsia 
LTHOUGH this plant, Phygelius eap- 


ensis of botanists, which has been noted 
in some of the recent catalogues of Way 
side Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, is not hardy 
enough for outdoor culture in Northern 
Michigan (I have kept it over Winter in 
the open, though it is not safe), it ean by 
carried over indoors and would probably 
be hardy South of the Ohio. (The litera- 
ture states that it is hardy as far North as 
Philadelphia). This is an excellent plant 
for the sunny border, producing an 
abundance of drooping, tubular, searlet 
flowers on two-foot plants in Summer and 
creating an etfect to be had from no other 
plant that I now reeall. It has been 
likened by some to a Penstemon, but its 
inflorescence is so different it is entirely 
set apart from that genus, and its popular 
name, of Cape-Fuchsia, is more fanciful 
than real. 


The Berkeley Group of Irises 
A LTHOUGH I have never seen any of 


the twelve new Irises which Carl Sal- 
bach, Berkeley, California, included in the 
Berkeley Group offered in his current 
catalogue, I have the word of at least two 
friends who have seen them growing in 
his garden that it is the best fifteen dollar 
value they have ever seen in never-befor 
offered Irises. That coupled with the 
unimpeachable reputation of the intro- 
dueer prompts me to say a good word for 
the offer. 


Francoa ramosa 
M ENTION of house plants reminds me 


that it will soon be time to plant 
seeds of the Maiden’s Wreath, Francoa 
ramosa, if large flowering specimens are 
wanted the following year. In all truth, 
however, this is not a plant for the aver- 
age window, its height of two to four feet 
under good culture ealling for special 
treatment in a tall, sunny window or in 
the conservatory. More than one form of 
the plant seems to be in cultivation, for 
some growers mention six-foot plants 
while most specimens that I have seen 
did not exceed three feet and mostly they 
have not been over two feet. In any ease 
it is a worthy plant, its long spikes of 
white flowers in Spring making a truly 
out-of-ordinary conservatory decoration 
and, in addition, it is an excellent eut 
flower. It is not difficult to grow provid- 
ing it is given good drainage 
ticularly in its later stages of growth, a 
rather coarse soil. Seeds were noted in the 
catalogues of Geo. W. Park Seed Co.. 
Greenwood, S. C. and Vaughn’s Seed 
Store, Chicago. 


and, par- 
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How to Plant a Dahlia Tuber 


You can’t go wrong when you can follow 
such remarkably clear directions as are 
given in the diagram at the: left. Full ex- 
planation given in the text. 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


e Written for the climate, soils, seasons, methods Se 
t of all parts of the U. S. by American experts 











T LAST, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! 
” Answers every question about your garden in simple, non- 
r technical language, in convenient alphabetical arrangement that 

enables you to turn instantly to just the facts you want. No 
e more need to search through dozens of incomplete books for 


Th ei 
information, Now every point that puzzles you is explained @ 

‘ briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one book. Its scope is CARDEN: 
r amazing. It covers every problem of planning, planting, and None e 


me ie ye pall gen A rp vig nd gg alae a WC XCLOPEDLS 
1400 Pages e 750 Pictures ¢ 10,000 Articles 
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PREVIEWS 


HIS is the great garden month of the 

vear. Winter is gone and we step 
outdoors to renew intimate contact with 
the good earth. There reawakens in us 
all each year a feeling of the joy of life 
that comes to no other people. Garden- 
ers are the blessed of the earth. Here’s 
hoping you have a good garden year! So 
very much depends on how you start, so 
this issue of THe FLower GROWER is 
devoted largely to getting you set out on 
the right road. 

Much of your success with Roses de- 
pends on how you answer the question, 
“What sort of plants do I demand?” If 
you do not already know how plants are 
produced, graded, handled, packed, and 
sold, you will find discussion on this sub- 
ject specially helpful. 

Do you ask, “How do the Rose novelties 
compare or even contrast with those of 
fifty years past, or even a decade ago?” 
Listen while we comment on them, indi- 
vidually, as they pass in review. 

Not since the gay nineties have Clema- 
tis varieties made so strong an appeal for 
popularity as today. Because they are 
the most beautiful of all climbers, they 
deserve to be in every garden; so, one 
champion tells which are surest to sue- 
ceed in amateur hands and under ordi- 
nary garden conditions. 

Similarly, an analytical observer of 
the Dahlia has critically scrutinized the 
whole field and tabulated the varieties 
which forty leading specialists rate high- 
est. His diseussion will be of great help 
to admirers of this old favorite. 

Anemones—those harbingers of spring 
—put in their bid for places in the rock 
garden and the woods. No flowers take 
better care of themselves in such places 
and few are their rivals in daintiness 

To determine what will grow in a 
shaded place is largely a matter of know- 
ing the soil. Gardeners who have such 
shaded spots will be helped by the sug- 
gestions presented by a gardener whose 
pictures indicate his success. 

If you want to grow Gladiolus for ex- 
hibition you need no longer work in the 
dark for you will find helpful suggestions 
which cover every point from planting 
dates to final dressing of the spikes on 
the show tables. 

How to use flowers for color effeet in 
the home will interest every housewife 
whether or not she has a garden. Some 
combinations are good; others poor or 
even bad; at some times of year it is wise 
to choose different colors; and under 
different types of light, some combina- 
tions are better than others. 
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